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MAN AND HIS WORLD, the new Noble and Noble Basal Social 
Studies Series, is a transitional approach to the teaching of the social 
studies at the elementary level. Its major objective is the practical 
teaching of major social studies and reading skills. 


What Is the Transitional Approach? 


For more than a decade, there has been turmoil in the field of social 
studies. In the early 1960s, dissatisfaction with the teaching of social 
studies in the schools reached a peak. At that time, many private foun- 
dations and governmental agencies provided money to finance new 
curriculum projects. Such projects attempted to develop improved 
ways of teaching social studies. 

As experts in the various areas of the social studies began to inves- 
tigate the methods of teaching social studies, they examined the mate- 
rials then available for use as teaching tools. Teachers and scholars felt 
that the traditional narrative textbooks were both too dull and too 
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limited in coverage. Research showed that children retained very little 
of the information from widely used traditional texts. Research also 
indicated that memorizing information about the past is insufficient 
training for the problems and issues of the present. Teachers and schol- 
ars realized that if teaching methods were to be changed, the materials 
used in our nation’s classrooms also required change. New methods of 
teaching would be meaningless without classroom materials for use on 
a day-to-day basis. 

And so new materials began to appear in classrooms throughout the 
country for testing purposes. Many of these materials were subse- 
quently published and have had wide distribution in our nation’s 
schools. Most of these materials bore the general labels of inquiry or 
discovery. 

In varying degrees, these new materials focused on providing learn- 
ers with data in the form of original source materials. Through directed 
discussion, pupils were to formulate their own concepts and general- 
izations about the various disciplines in the social sciences. 

Some of the new types of material were well received by both teach- 
ers and learners. But now, several years later, we have the benefit of 
prolonged classroom experience with these new materials and methods. 
What have we learned from this classroom feedback? Quite a bit. We 
have found that the most widely used new method—the inquiry method 
—has not been the panacea that so many had hoped for, but that 
elements of it do work with great success in classroom situations. There 
has been much criticism, especially at the elementary school level, that 
a framework of knowledge must be understood by pupils before they 
can form new generalizations about either historical or contemporary 
events. 

The authors and editors of The Noble and Noble Basal Social Studies 
Series have carefully studied the reactions of teachers and pupils to 
both the new methods and materials and the more traditional ones. On 
the basis of that study, they have chosen the most successful elements 
of the two to create a transitional program—a social studies program 
which combines the best of both traditional and inquiry-oriented 
materials. 

First, they have recognized that—especially at the elementary school 
level—there is a definite need to present factual material through a 
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chronological narrative to help pupils establish a framework to which 
they can relate both ideas and events. 

Second, they have seen that original source materials—a mainstay of 
the inquiry approach—give a flavor of authenticity and immediacy that 
captures pupil interest. However, these materials often present reading 
difficulties because of archaic language, unfamiliar sentence construc- 
tion, and lengthy sentences. 

As a result of these two pieces of classroom feedback, the authors 
and editors of Noble and Noble have built their program around a 
combination of lively narrative and judiciously chosen source mate- 
rials. At the very earliest grade levels, these source materials are, of 
course, in visual form—a large quantity of pictures and simple maps. As 
the learners progress in reading ability, however, data in other forms 
are added to the visuals—excerpts from letters, diaries, speeches, 
poems, plays, etc. In order to eliminate the reading problems inher- 
ent in some of these source materials, the authors have adapted 
them wherever possible, modernizing and simplifying vocabulary and 
sentence structure. As a consequence, pupils have the benefit of au- 
thentic firsthand accounts without the reading difficulties such mate- 
rial in its original form might cause elementary school pupils. 

A third piece of classroom feedback concerns illustrations. Today's 
pupils are unusually sophisticated—even when they cannot read. Be- 
cause of television and magazines, pupils receive a great deal of their 
information from visuals. MAN AND HIS WORLD is lavishly illus- 
trated to capitalize upon this. Pupils are interested in visuals and re- 
ceive information from them. Thus, they should be trained to gather 
evidence from those visuals and to analyze that evidence just as they 
are trained to do with the written word. 

A fourth lesson learned from the past several years of social studies 
research concerns the use of questioning. Work with the inquiry 
method has shown that there are several levels of questions that can 
be used successfully with young learners. These levels of questions can 
be classified into three major groups. First, there are the so-called 
“read and recite” questions—to point the pupils to various pieces of 
evidence in their materials and to ask them to recall what they have 
learned. Second, there are discussion questions which call on pupils to 
vocalize information and to verify it aloud. Third, and perhaps most 
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important, there are questions that ask pupils to manipulate, in some 
way, the evidence they have gathered. These “mental manipulations” 
entail such things as making hypotheses, forming generalizations, 
drawing inferences, and synthesizing information. 

The authors and editors of MAN AND HIS WORLD have recog- 
nized the value of extensive questioning in helping learners to gather 
and evaluate information—and to develop their thinking skills. There- 
fore, all levels of questions appear throughout each text in this program. 

In Levels 1 and 2, approximately half of each text is comprised of 
questions. These questions aid the learner in reading the text and the 
visual material. The questions also assist the teacher in testing the pu- 
pils’ comprehension. In addition, at the end of each unit at these levels, 
there are three special “question/activity’ pages. The material on these 
pages ranges from meaningful recall questions to those involving 
higher levels of mental manipulations such as drawing inferences and 
hypothesizing. 

Beginning in Level 3, questions printed in the margins of the pupil 
books are directed either toward comprehension of specific written or 
visual material or toward higher levels of mental manipulations. Ques- 
tions of the latter type begin with phrases such as “What do you 
think . .. Why do you suppose . . . Can you imagine . .. How do you 
think. . . .” For most of these questions, there is no single correct an- 
swer. Rather, each child has an opportunity to use and express his or 
her own ideas based on an interpretation of the material being pre- 
sented. 

Meaningful recall and comprehension questions are found at the end 
of each large section within a unit. Additional questions and activities— 
called Investigating the Unit—are also found at the end of each 
unit. 

Additional questions are contained in the teacher's lesson plans ad- 
joining the same-size pupil pages. Not all of these questions are essen- 
tial, but by providing a large variety of questions in both the pupil texts 
and the Teacher's Edition, the authors and editors of the program feel 
confident that each teacher using the material will have sufficient op- 
portunity to select those which best meet the educational needs of his 


or her pupils. 
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Readability of the Series 


It is an educational paradox that there is no direct relationship between 
a learner's reading ability and his thinking ability. Yet we continue to 
present young learners with textbooks that require a standard level of 
basic reading skills. Why? In today’s busy and usually overcrowded 
classrooms, it is nearly impossible to personalize instruction for each 
child. The basic textbook, therefore, has become the most expedient 
way of dealing with a large number of learners who must somehow 
cover a large number of subjects within the school year. 

The results of this situation are familiar to teachers at all grade lev- 
els. Within each classroom there will be a variety of children reading 
at different grade levels. In a heterogeneously grouped class, this usu- 
ally means that some children will be able to read a text prepared at 
their grade level with little or no help from the teacher; some children 
will be able to read the text only if the teacher can provide additional 
study aids and personal assistance; and some children will not be able 
to read the text at all. In the case of the latter group, they are often so 
intimidated by the mere size of the text that self-defeat precedes any 
actual academic defeat. 

Realizing the reading problems that exist in so many of our nation’s 
classrooms, the authors and editors of The Noble and Noble Basal 
Social Studies Series have made every attempt to minimize the reading 
difficulties inherent in many social studies texts. They have attacked 
reading problems in important new ways. 

First, all teachers know that most children read what they want to 
read. Children raised in a world of television are familiar with chal- 
lenging ideas. Textbooks must capitalize on their familiarity. Therefore 
the writers have concentrated on presenting exciting, sophisticated 
material. Adults as well as children who have read this program find 
it interesting and challenging. 

In all cases, the basic narrative of each book is at or below the read- 
ing level of the intended grade. Furthermore, an extremely liberal 
visual program within each text gives poor readers an opportunity to 
“read” pictures to help them comprehend the basic ideas. 

Beginning at Level 3, marginal notes in the pupil texts assist with 
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pronunciation, word analysis, and comprehension. The more difficult 
or specialized words are both pronounced and defined in the margins 
next to the appearance of the word. These study aids are preceded by 
a small arrow §, and pupils should be instructed to look for an arrow 
when they are having word difficulties. Questions which appear in the 
margins are preceded by a half circle ». They are designed to aid in 
word comprehension as well as to stimulate additional thinking about 
the material presented. Often a new term will be pronounced, defined, 
and used in a question. These same study aids appear in the margins 
next to the original source materials used within the text. 

The authors and editors of this program have made every attempt 
to select source materials which can be handled by young learners. 
When necessary, these materials have been modernized and simplified. 

At times, the teacher may wish to read the material aloud, or to sum- 
marize the material. This gives all pupils a common basis for develop- 
ing thinking skills, and it also provides excellent practice in developing 
listening skills—an area of study frequently neglected. 

The physical format of the program is another important component 
of its readability. Type is easy to read; the pages are large, with much 
white space. Every effort has been made to avoid crowding the pages 
with materials. A busy page is inevitably associated with a textbook 
rather than a book read for pleasure. 

Beginning at Level 4, each text is also available in paperback units. 
There are several advantages to this method of publishing, but two 
stand out as particularly relevant to children’s reading problems. 

First, children who are experiencing serious reading difficulties can 
be given one unit at a time. Each unit then tends to convey the phys- 
ical appearance of a small magazine. Completion of one unit—regard- 
less of the time it takes and the amount of assistance necessary—often 
gives these children a sense of accomplishment. Psychologically, then, 
they are better prepared to tackle another unit. Teachers using texts 
in this form may also select fewer units than appear in the full version 
of the text. 

The second advantage of this dual form lies in the hardbound text 
itself. Since all pupils may not be studying all units in a book, or not 
studying them in the order in which they appear, many study aids 
must be repeated in each unit. As a consequence, a term which is in- 
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troduced, pronounced, and defined in one unit will be repronounced 
and redefined if it is used in a later unit. Thus, children who may have 
forgotten the meaning of the word over a period of weeks or months 
will have their memories refreshed. 

In addition, the authors have carefully refrained from referring back 
to previous units, since some children may not have been exposed to 
all of the units. This also prevents pupils whose retentive powers are 
weak from being penalized throughout their study. The Teacher’s 
Edition does indicate important cross-references, however, should the 
teacher wish to make use of them. 


The Teacher’s Edition 


Perhaps no single item in any program is of greater importance to 
teachers than the material which is prepared for them. Until the early 
1960s, that material was generally quite thin. In the main, it consisted 
of either an insert in the front of the pupil text or a sparsely annotated 
edition of the pupil text. 

As more and more inquiry-oriented material was prepared for 
pupil use, however, the pendulum began to swing the other way. In 
some cases, the new guides gave so many directions to the teachers 
that they were extremely difficult to follow. Furthermore, they often 
made the pupil material seem more complicated than it was intended 
to be. In other cases, carefully detailed lesson plans provided for each 
day's work too often gave the impression that if they were not followed 
slavishly, a teacher could not hope to succeed in the new materials. 

Once again, we now have the benefit of teachers’ reactions to sus- 
tained use of various types of teacher's guides. The feedback indicates 
that teachers find the following two items of prime importance. First, 
that a general lesson plan be developed for units of work, but that the 
plan should not be so highly structured that the teacher cannot easily 
adapt it to suit the needs of any particular class. Second, teachers ap- 
preciate guide material which is on or near the pupil page to which it 
relates rather than a guide which is published separately. 
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As a result of these pieces of feedback, the series editors have de- 
signed and executed a special oversized Teacher's Edition for each 
book in the program. All of the teaching suggestions appear in an extra 
margin adjacent to the full-sized page to which they refer. 

Each unit in each book has been subdivided into lessons. These 
lessons are based on natural breaks rather than specific number of 
pages. As a result, the teacher may spend as much or as little time on 
each lesson as class need and class interest seem to dictate. 

Each lesson begins with knowledge objectives and value objectives 
for that lesson. Also included are the skills which can be developed 
or reinforced within that lesson. And new words that appear in a lesson 
are listed at the beginning of the lesson. It should be stressed that the 
objectives are listed only as guidelines. They need not be followed 
slavishly—or even at all—by teachers using the material. 

Each lesson within the unit begins with an Introduction. Again, this 
is but one way of introducing the lesson to a class. There are countless 
other ways to stimulate a group of children to think about a new topic. 
Teachers are encouraged to use their own ideas as well. 

The Lesson Development which comprises the guide material con- 
sists mainly of questions and activities which correspond to each pupil 
page. Again, it is hoped that the teacher will select only those which 
seem suitable for a particular class—but the important thing is to have 
a sufficient number to choose from. 

In Levels 1 and 2, each unit begins with a section entitled Develop- 
ing Reading and Vocabulary Skills. In Levels 3 through 6, each unit 
contains reading skills lessons based upon the social studies materials 
therein. 

Each guide also contains additional reading materials for the pu- 
pils. 

A final word on format. The authors and editors of the Noble and 
Noble program believe that a teacher’s guide should be a personal 
thing—that lessons cannot and should not be standardized. Therefore, 
teachers are encouraged to write in additional material—questions, 
activities, titles of available audiovisual material, etc.—which will 
make their guide a far more useful and personal one than any which 
could be prepared for them. 
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The Noble and Noble Audiovisual Program 


A unique audiovisual program has been developed to accompany 
Levels 3 through 6 of MAN AND HIS WORLD. Based upon the 
awareness that children today are sophisticated in the techniques of 
sight and sound, the MAN AND HIS WORLD A/V program uses spe- 
cialized sound and filmstrip techniques to extend the concepts and in- 
formation in each text. 

As in the texts, the Transitional Approach is used. The children are 
given information in an exciting presentation and encouraged to think 
about it and explore further on their own. 

The audiovisual kit for each level contains: 6 sound filmstrips (using 
cassette tapes), 1 cassette-taped reading lesson, 1 spiritmaster book 
and teacher's guide, 1 set of picture cards for individualized or group 
use, 1 wall chart. 


The Testing Program 


The testing program is designed to assist teachers in measuring the 
performance of their pupils—their mastery of basic concepts, their 
facility in using cognitive skills, and their achievement of value and 
behavioral objectives. The tests are not designed solely for evaluation 
and measurement, however; they are meant to be part of the learning 
process as well. Through them the pupils will advance their knowledge 
and gain practice in using the basic social studies skills. 

The tests for all grade levels include short-answer questions de- 
signed to test cognitive skills as well as factual knowledge. The tests 
also include open-book exercises designed to measure the individual 
pupil’s ability to analyze and apply data. Levels 5 and 6 contain short 
essay questions to test the pupil's ability to synthesize data. 
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You and Your Family 


You and Your Family introduces the developing child to the world 
of living things, to the world of individual people, and to the idea of 
the family. It utilizes the printed word and personal, carefully selected 
photographs. The simple text and the photographs, as well as the 
child’s own life experiences, provide teacher and pupils with informa- 
tion. Careful questioning guides the child to the concepts and values 
structured in You and Your Family. 


Books for Teachers 


BroEk, JAN O. M. Geography: Its Scope and Spirit. Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill. A concise and readable description of the study 
of geography, its methods and fundamental ideas. 

BRUNER, JEROME S. The Process of Education. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. Presents the intellectual and philosophical 
bases of education and the processes by which children learn. 

Estvan, E. W. and F. J. Child's World: His Social Perception. N.Y.: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Presents an analysis and a theory of social 
perception during childhood. 

EstvaNn, Frank J. Social Studies in a Changing World: Curriculum 
and Interaction. N.Y.: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. Considers new 
approaches to the social studies and new ways of involving children 
in learning situations. 

Fenton, Epwin. Teaching the New Social Studies in Secondary 
Schools: An Inductive Approach. N.Y.: Holt, Rinehart & Winston. 
One of the foundations of the inquiry method of teaching social 
studies. 

Fiapan, Dorotuy. Children’s Understanding of Social Interaction. 
N.Y.: Columbia University Press. Shows developmental trends in 
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the child’s ability to describe and make inferences about aspects of 
interpersonal relationships. 

Homans, Grorce C. The Nature of Social Science. N.Y.: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich. Considers the scientific method and its place in 
the social sciences. 

Kepuart, Witt1aM M. The Family, Society, and the Individual. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin. Views the family structure and the individual 
in terms of the sociological aspects. 

KRIMERMAN, Leonarp I. The Nature and Scope of Social Science: A 
Critical Anthology. N.Y.: Appleton-Century-Crofts. Deals with sci- 
entific method; the philosophy, nature, and methodology of the so- 
cial sciences; and values and objectivity in the social sciences. 

MicHaELis, JoHN U., and Jounston, A. M., eds. The Social Sciences: 
Foundations of the Social Studies. Boston: Allyn and Bacon. A pres- 
entation of the content of many of the social sciences; a multidisci- 
plinary study. 

Murpuy, Garpner. Freeing Intelligence Through Teaching. N.Y.: 
Harper & Row. Considers children’s natural intelligence and how 
it can be cultivated through effective teaching methods. 

Ratus, Louis E., HaRMiIN, MERRILL, and Simon, Sipney B. Values and 
Teaching: Working with Values in the Classroom. Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill. Analyzing the role of teaching in the develop- 
ment of values. 

RosE, CaRoLinE B. Sociology: The Study of Man in Society. Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill. A concise and readable description of the 
nature of sociology, its methods and fundamental ideas. 

SCHELLENBERG, JAMES. An Introduction to Social Psychology. N.Y.: 
Random House. Views both relatively standard topics (aggression, 
attitude change, group behavior ) and others less often included (the 
relation of the young child to the environment, ethical problems in 
research). 

Scriven, Micwaex. Values in the Curriculum. Indiana: Social Science 
Education Committee. Considers the place of values in social science 
education. 

SHAFTEL, FANNIE R. and Georce. Role-Playing for Social Values: De- 
cision-Making in the Social Studies. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
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tice-Hall. Discusses role-playing and how it is effective in helping 
children to form values and make decisions. 

SHERIF, CaRroLyN W. and Muzare™r, eds. Interdisciplinary Relation- 
ships in the Social Sciences, Chicago: Aldine-Atherton. Many prom- 
ising ideas and views about how social scientists can move toward 
more interdisciplinary studies. 
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PLEASE NOTE: Most children will not be able to read 
the material in the first part of this book by themselves. 
Teachers should read the text and study the pictures 
with the pupils. 


UNIT 1: DEVELOPING READING AND VOCABULARY 
SKILLS 


Lessons 1 and 2 (pp. 2-4) 


New Words: all, about, you, who, are, what, is, your, 
name, a, puppy, fish, flower, person 


1. Duplicate the following exercise. Have the children 
circle the word which begins with the same sound as the 
word in parentheses. 

. who all you name (no) 
. name puppy what your 
. fish are about is (fun) 
flower is what all (where) 

is are a person (igloo) 

. who puppy your about (pipe) 

. you fish who person (yesterday) 
. person flower what is (pink) 


2. Have the pupils print the words puppy, fish, flower, 
and person on word cards. Give clues such as those sug- 
gested below, and have the pupils hold up the appropri- 
ate word or words to identify the things. Examples: 
It can bark; It can swim; It is furry; It has petals; It 
uses words. 


(yellow ) 


SO mo Qo Op 


3. Point out to the pupils that the words what and who 
are words that ask questions. Have the pupils dictate 
short questioning sentences using these words. Print these 
sentences on the board, and point out how these ques- 
tioning words usually occur at the beginning of the sen- 
tence. Call on volunteers to read the sentences and 
answer them. 


Lessons 3 and 4 (pp. 5-7) 


New Words: living, thing, bird, rock, things, have, many, - 


needs, do, need, too, does 
1. Duplicate an exercise similar to the one below. Dictate 


the word in parentheses at the end of each row, and have 
the children circle the rhyming word in that row. 


a. thing rock many need (ring) 
b. living bird too have (third) 

c. many living bird do (zoo) 

d. too living have rock (giving) 
e. thing things needs does (sings) 
f. do rock does thing (sock) 

g. many does bird have (fuzz) 
h. many need needs to (weeds) 


2. Put the words need and needs and thing and things 
on the board. Point out how the word pairs are alike, ex- 


cept for the addition of the s at the end of the second 
word. Explain to the children that adding an s at the 
end of the word often makes the word mean more than 
one thing. Hold up various objects, and write word pairs 
for the singular and the plural on the board. See if the 
children can read the word pairs. 


Lessons 5, 6, and 7 (pp. 8-13) 


New Words: like, but, animals, can, make, some, learn, 
and, sounds, some, duck, people, talk, to, one, another, 
say, words, puppies, how, they 


1. Duplicate an exercise such as the following. Have pu- 
pils circle the word in the row which ends with the same 
sound as the word in parentheses. 

. but duck pup (rock) 

. will dash say (fish) 

. make but some (bike) 

. people say puppies (day) 

. sound learn make (tum) 

. make but to (duck) 

other sounds talk (mother) 

. all talk word (will) 


2. Make up a duplicating master such as the following. 
Have the pupils circle the word that is the same word as 
the key word in each row. 


Boa Oo oO ow 


Key Word 

people puppies people 
another about another 
like little like 
sounds sound sounds 
duck luck duck 
about alone about 


3. Divide a duplicating master into six boxes. Print short 
phrases such as the following in each box. Have the chil- 
dren read each phrase and illustrate it. Phrases: a duck, 
some puppies, a living thing, some rocks, a fish, some ani- 
mals 


Lesson 8 (pp. 14-16) 


New Words: this, Shanta, she, lives, in, place, called, 
India, David, Penny’s, Penny, which, alike, more, John 


1. Make up a duplicating master such as the following. 
Have the pupils write “yes” or “no” after each statement 
to indicate whether it is true or false. 

a. David isa girl. d. John and David are boys. 

b. India is a girl. e. Penny is a place. 

c. Shanta is a girl. 


h. David is a person. 
A puppy is a person. 
Animals are people. 


f. India is a place. 

g. Shantaand Penny are i. 

girls. j- 

2. Point out that the word which is a questioning word, 

similar to what and who. Have the pupils make cards 

showing each of these words, and lay them on their desks. 

Make up short questions using the words. Have the pupils 

listen for the questioning word in each sentence and 
hold up the card showing the one that they hear. 


Lesson 9 (pp. 17-19) 


New Words: Mary Ann, likes, dance, wants, be, dancer, 
Bill, find, stamps, for, his, book, George, take, pictures, 
would, doctor, fly, moon, want, when, grow, up, she 


1. Make up a duplicating master such as the following. 
Have the children circle the words in each row that begin 
with the same sound. 

a. find for moon 

b. stamps take sounds 

c. would dancer doctor 


d. puppies his picture h. 


e. book look Bill 
f. want likes would 
g. for more fly 
when wish fish 


2. Print these sentences on the board or on slips of paper. 
Have the children pick a sentence to read and act out. 
a. Look ata book. b. Doadance. c. Stamp your 
foot. d. Be a doctor. e. Fly to the moon. 
f. Take a picture. 


Remembering Ideas and Finding Out (pp. 20-21) 


New Words: remembering, ideas, look, at, the, pictures, 
some, show, not, fold, piece, paper, half, on, side, write, 
names, of, other, think, good, why, from 


1. Have the pupils listen to the words below and write 
down the number of syllables they hear in each word. 



































look at 
side the 
paper remembering 
half remember 
SS Fon fold 
ene show picture 
other show 


2. Have the children read and follow short directional 
sentences similar to these: 
a. Fold a paper. b. Show a book. c. Write a 
word. d. Draw an animal. e. Look at a paper. 
f, Write your name. 


More to Do 


1. To emphasize the idea that living things grow and 
change (Lesson 3), have the class plant seeds in small 
cups. Make a list of all the things that plants need to live 
and grow, and discuss how these things will be provided. 
Assign various children to water and take care of the 
plants. As the plants grow, have the children note the 
changes carefully. They can record a date in their note- 
books periodically, and illustrate and describe the prog- 
ress of the plant at that time. Have the children experi- 
ment to see what would happen to the plants if some of 
the needed things were removed (e.g., if the plant were 
given no water, if it were removed from light, or if its 
air were cut off by covering it with a plastic bag). Ask 
the children if they have learned about the needs of a 
growing plant by observing the results of these experi- 
ments. Try to collect some books for your classroom about 
the growth of plants from seeds. 


2. To illustrate the concept that living things have many 
needs (Lesson 4), you might discuss the possibility of 
having a class pet with your group. First discuss the needs 
of various kinds of pets, and narrow the choices down to 
the most realistic possibilities, Have the children vote on 
what they would like, and determine ways of obtaining 
the pet. (Perhaps someone will volunteer to bring in a 
pet, or perhaps the class would prefer to collect money 
to buy a new pet.) When the pet is acquired, have the 
class suggest names for it, and vote on a final name. Dis- 
cuss the care needed by the pet to maintain its health 
and growth, and determine with the class how these 
needs will be met in the classroom. 


3. To demonstrate how animals meet their néeds in dif- 
ferent ways (Lesson 4), have the children make shoe- 
box dioramas of animals in different habitats. Collect 
books on animals showing pictures of them in their nat- 
ural surroundings. Have the children bring in shoeboxes, 
and provide them with pieces of cloth, yarn, construction 
paper, paints, crayons, and glue. Cut one long side of 
the shoe box and extend it upward, and place the box 
upright in its cover. This will provide adequate fore- 
ground and background for the children to decorate. 
Animals may be made out of clay or folded paper. Fea- 
tures such as lakes or mountains may be made from paper 
or clay, or drawn on the background. Have the children 
label their dioramas and display them. 
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AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 


Filmstrips 


All Of Us Together 

Different May Be Nice 

(Universal Education and Visual Arts, Universal City, 
Calif. ) 

Two filmstrips from a series designed to acquaint 
youngsters with character-building concepts. Children 
are invited to consider various realistic situations. Sound 
cassettes accompany the strips. 


Films 


Birds on a Seashore 
(Films Incorporated, Wilmette, Ill.) 

A 10-minute color film, one of a number from Films 
Incorporated showing the natural environment of living 
things. No narration is included, so the film leads children 
to make their own conclusions. 


Records 


The Fun and Care of a Gerbil 

The Fun and Care of a Puppy 

The Fun and Care of Tropical Fish 

(Scholastic Audio Visual, Englewood Cliffs, N.]J.) 
Three of a series of eight records that teach children 

how to care for various pets and that make them aware 

of the fundamental needs of living things. 


SOURCES FOR AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 


Films Incorporated, 1144 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, 
Ill. 60091 


Learning Corporation of America, 711 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022 


McGraw-Hill Films, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York, N.Y. 10020 


Miller-Brody Productions, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017 


Scholastic Audio Visual, 906 Sylvan Avenue, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J. 07632 


Universal Education and Visual Arts, 100 Universal City 
Plaza, Universal City, Calif. 91608 


UNIT A> 


ALL ABOUT YOU 





LESSON i (p. 2) 


Knowledge Objective: Every 
person is unique and has his 
or her own name. 


Value Objective: Valuing indi- 
viduality. 


Skills: comparing, inferring, 
describing 


New Words: are, is, name, 
what, who, you, your, all, 
about 


Introduction 

Call the roll and have pupils 
stand in response to their full 
names: Ask: “How did you 
know when to stand? Is there 
anyone who does not have a 
name? Do any two children 
have the same name?” — 


Lesson Development 
Look at the pictures on this 
page. Ask: “Who are the chil- 
dren in these pictures? Tell us 
about them. Do the children in 
these pictures have names? 
‘Why do you think so? What 
3 a name tell about a per- 


med after a fam- 


Who are you? 


What is your name? 











Are you a fish? 
Are you a puppy? 
Are you a flower? 


What are you? 


LESSON 2 (pp. 3-4) 


Knowledge Objectives: Human 
beings are similar to, and dif- 
ferent from, other living things. 


Value Objective: Appreciating 
that man is unique among liv- 
ing things. 


Skills: comparing, contrast- 
ing, grouping, hypothesizing 


New Words: a, puppy, fish, 
flower, person 


Introduction 

Ask: “What do you have that 
other people have? Are all 
our bodies covered with skin, 
or do you know anyone who 
has feathers instead? Do you 
know anybody with three 
eyes? with wings? with a tail? 
Why not?” 


Lesson Development 

Page 3: Animals and plants 
Look at the picture of the fish. 
Ask: “What is this? Everyone, 
act like a fish for a moment. 
What does a fish do that we 
do not do?” Ask one child: 
“Are you a fish? Why not?” 
Ask another child: “Are you a 
puppy? Let’s see all of you act 
like puppies. What do pup- 
pies do that we do not do?” 
Look at the picture of the 
flowers. Ask: “Are you a 
flower? Act like flowers. What 
is one way we are different 
from flowers?” Write the words 
Animals and Plants on the 
board and have the class 
say where “fish,” “puppy,” 
and “flower” belong. Ask them 
to give more examples of 
plants and animals and to 
compare them to people. Ask: 
“Do you think you are the 
same as any of these? What 
are you?” 


You are a person. 


What is a person? 





A person is a living thing. 


Is a bird a living thing? 


Is a flower a living thing? 


Is a rock a living thing? 


LESSON 3 (p. 5) 


Knowledge Objective: Living 
things breathe, grow, and re- 
produce. 


Value Objective: Appreciating 
the wonder of living things. 


Skills: observing, listing, an- 
alyzing, grouping 


New Words: living, thing, bird, 
rock 


Introduction 

Have the pupils name all the 
things they see on this page. 
Write these on the board. Ask: 
“Are these things alive? Are 
you? Let’s find out.” 


Lesson Development 

Read the first sentence. Ask: 
“How can you tell if a thing is 
living? Can it grow? Does it 
eat? What can it do when it is 
by itself? As many things as a 
puppy or a person can? Can 
it have a baby?” Turn to the 
text and have children answer 
the questions. Ask them if 
they think all plants, animals, 
and people are living things. 
Go over the list begun earlier 
and have the children decide 
which things are living things 
and why. Name other objects 
in the children’s world and 
ask the same questions about 
them. 


Activities 

1. Have the pupils bring in 
baby pictures. Display the pic- 
tures and discuss ways in 
which the pupils have grown 
and will grow. Then have pu- 
pils draw pictures of what 
they will be like when they are 
ten years old. 

2. Take a walk around the 
school block or yard. Have 
pupils draw the many living 
and nonliving things they saw. 
3. See More to Do section, 
number 1. 





LESSON 4 (pp. 6-7) 


Knowledge Objective: Living 
things need air, food, water, 
and proper climatic condi- 
tions. 


Value Objective: Appreciating 
that living things have much 
in common. 


Skills: analyzing, describing, 
comparing 


New Words: things, have, 
many, needs, do, need, too, 
does 


Introduction 

One by one, hold up various 
items such as a piece of 
paper or a toy. Ask: “Do you 
think we need this thing to 
stay alive? Why or why not? 
What things do we need to 
keep us alive?” 


Lesson Development 

Basic human needs _ Look at 
the pictures on pages 6-7. 
Ask: “What living things do 
you see?” Read the first para- 
graph on page 7 with the 
class. Ask: “What is the little 
girl on page 6 doing? Does 
this show something you need 
to do? What happens if you 
do not eat for a long time? 
What happens if you do not 
breathe for a few minutes? if 
you do not drink for. a long 
time? Does this prove that we 
need these things (food, air, 
water)? What happens if it 
gets too hot? too cold? Is the 
temperature important to us?” 
Animal and plantneeds Read 
the next three sentences on 
the page. Ask: “Does a puppy 
need the same things that 
people need to live? Do other 
living things? Has anyone 
ever taken care of an animal 
or a plant? What did it need? 
What happened to it if it did 
not get what it needed? Does 
this mean that all living things 
are the same? Is a puppy a 
person? Why not?” 





Living things have many needs. 


What things do you need? 


A puppy needs things, too. 
What things does a puppy need? 
Is a puppy a person? 
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lustrated books to share with 
the class. — 

3. See More to Do section, 
numbers 2 and 3. 


Enrichment 
Develop the | 
ane ve { 






LESSON 5 (p. 8) 


Knowledge Objective: People 
are unique in their learning 
capacity, creativity, and abil- 
ity to use their hands. 


Value Objective: Appreciating 
human uniqueness. 


Skills: comparing, contrast- 
ing, generalizing 


New Words: like, puppies, 
but, and, different, animals, 
can, make, learn 


Introduction 

Point to items in the room. 
Ask: “Did someone make 
this?” Point to some class- 


work. Ask: “Did you /Jearn ja 


this?” Elicit other examples 
of making and doing things. | 


Lesson Development 

For each picture on the page, 

ask: “What is happening? 

Who (what) is doing it?” Look 

at the picture of the beavers. 

Ask: “Can people do this 

too?” Point to the pictures of 

the children. Ask: “Have you 

done these things? seen other 

people do these things? Have | 


; ey 
ver seen any animals do — 
m?” Read the text. Do the © 


A ola Br. 
. Mount pi nein 
aus boa oh 


ai 
$ 


You are like puppies and fish. 


But you are different, too. 
Animals can make some things. 


You can learn to make and do many things. 





Animals can make some sounds. 


What sounds does a duck make? 


Do you make many sounds? 





LESSON 6 (pp. 9-11) 


Knowledge Objectives: Peo- 
ple make words as well as 
sounds. Our languages allow 
us to communicate more 
ideas and feelings than other 
creatures can. 


Value Objectives: Appreciating 
human uniqueness. Valuing 
one’s own capacities. 


Skills: recalling, inferring, 
generalizing 


New Words: another, duck, 
one, people, say, sounds, 
some, talk, to, words, how, 
they 


Introduction 

Have everyone close his eyes. 
Choose one child to ask a 
question out loud. Call on 
another pupil to guess who 
was speaking and to answer 
the question. Ask: “How did 
you know who was speaking? 
How did you know what he 
was saying?” 


Lesson Development 

Page 9: Animals make sounds 
Ask the class to name the ani- 
mal in the picture. Read the 
first sentence on the page 
and ask the question that fol- 
lows. Ask: “What are some 
sounds other animals make? 
Can animals make many dif- 
ferent sounds? When do they 
make sounds? Do you think 
they are ‘talking’ to each 
other? to you?” Let children 
tell about their experiences 
with their own pets and with 
other animals. Read and an- 
swer the last question on the 


page. 


Pages 10-11: People use 
words Ask a child to give 
another child directions to do 
something. Have him speak 
very slowly. Have the class 
count the number of sounds 
the speaker used. Ask: “What 
do we call the sounds people 
make? How are the sounds 
you make different from the 
sounds animals make?” Look 
at the top picture. Ask: “What 
is happening in the top pic- 
ture? Is the little girl using 
words? Do you use words? 
Did you always use words?” 
Read the first three sentences 
on page 11, and have the 
class answer the question. 





Activities 
1. Have the children imitate 
the sounds different animals 
make. Whoever can guess the 
animal correctly can think of 
another animal to imitate. To 
vary the activity, see if pupils 
can imitate animals in various 
moods and guess what they 
are saying (e.g., a happy cat, 
an angry cat, a hungry dog, 
or a friendly dog). 
2. Record the children’s 
voices reading, reciting, or 
talking informally on a tape 
recorder. Have them guess 
how many different sounds 
were made by one person 
when he was talking. 
3. Ask the pupils to think of 
a question they would like an- 
People talk to one another. swered, and have them act it 
out as in the game of cha- 
P l d rades. Some pupils may think 
eople Say Words. of writing down the question, 
but point out that this would be 
using words to communicate. 


Words are sounds. 





Do puppies say words? 


How are puppies like one another? 


How are they different? 


sie 
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LESSON 7 (pp. 12-13) 


Knowledge Objective: People 
differ from other living things, 
but they also differ from each 
other. 


Value Objective: Valuing indi- 
viduality. 


Skills: comparing, contrast- 
ing, inferring, hypothesizing 


Introduction 

Turn back to page 11. Have 
the children look at the pic- 
tures and answer the ques- 
tions. Now turn to pages 
12-13. Read the first para- 
graph with the class. Ask the 
children to look back at 
pages 8-11. Ask: ‘What simi- 
larities between people and 
animals did we talk about 
when we read these pages? 
What differences?” 


Lesson Development 
Read the second paragraph 
of the text. Ask: “How are 
people like one another? How 
are the children in the picture 
on page 12 alike? How are 
the children on page 13 
alike?” Have several pupils 
take the roles of these children. 
As each child tells something 
about himself, have another 
child tell if he is also that 
way. Help the children to 
think of as many physical dif- 
ferences as_ possible. List 
similarities and differences 
that the children mention. 
| Ask: ‘Even when children 
look alike, do you think they 
\are different from each other 
/when you get to know them? 
| How?” Help the class to un- 
| derstand the difference be- 
tween physical and person- 
| ality characteristics. List all 
the personality characteristics 
| they can think of. Ask them 
\ if they think any two people 
\can be exactly the same. 





How are you like a puppy or a duck? Activities 
1. Have the children find pic- 
6 ture .pairs of the same kind 
How are you ditferent? of animals from magazines. 
Have them paste the pictures 
in their notebooks, or in a 
class book. For each picture 
pair, let the children dictate 
how the animals are alike and 
how they are different. 
2. Have each child study his 
neighbor carefully. Ask: ‘‘“How 
many ways are you like each 
other? How many ways are 
you different?” Now have 
each child turn to the child on 
the other side of him. Repeat 
the same questions. Encour- 
age the children to find as 
many differences as possible. 
How are they different? Seno iaieay ecelew anna 
measuring stick. Have the 
children find their heights and 
weights, and record these 
with the day’s date in their 
notebooks. Ask: ‘Why do you 
think we do not all weigh and 
measure the same?” You may 
wish to keep a posted chart 
of this information or have the 
children check periodically 
and record it in their note- 
books. 


How are people like one another? 
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LESSON 8 (pp. 14-16) 




































Knowledge Objective: Some 
of the physical differences 
among people are based on 
age, or racial, national, or in- 
dividual physical features. 


Value Objective: Being aware 
that physical differences be- 
tween people do not make 
them fundamentally different. 


ES 


Skills: observing, comparing, 
contrasting, evaluating 


Lie, 


New Words: alike, brother, 
called, David, in, India, Pen- 
ny’s, Penny, which, she, 
Shanta, this, John, lives, 
place, more 


some ee 


Introduction 

Say a few descriptive things 
about one child in the class. 
Ask the class to guess who it 
is. (Example: “I’m thinking of 
a dark-haired, tall boy who 
likes red sneakers. Who is 
it?’”) Ask whoever answers 
how he knew who it was with- 
out being told a name. 


Lesson Development 

Page 14: Individual, sex, and 
age differences Read the 
te t with the class. Ask: 








cee a nose? a “mouth? 
th 










two 
re t 


Merete Yeutthink ionic 
, How old are ple What are 





CS 


= 
“i 


EN tell wnat John is fi ie i 

m this picture? Do see Le we 
think he is happy? Is he nice? This is John. 
Can you tell whether he talks 


a lot or makes funny jokes or 
gets in trouble?” ce How are you like John? 


How are you different? 
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This is Shanta. 


She lives in a place called India. 
How are you like Shanta? 


How are you different? 
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Page 15: National differences 
Help the class to read the 
page. Ask: “Have you ever 
Known a girl named Shanta? 
Where does Shanta live? 
Does anyone know where 
India is? Is it in America? 
How are you like Shanta? 
How are you different? Does 
she wear the same kind of 
clothes you do? Is her hair 
like yours? Can you think of 
a way Shanta might be like 
you that we cannot tell from 
the picture? Do you _ think 
Shanta loves someone in her 
family? Do you love someone 
in your family? Do you think 
she has friends? Do you? Do 
you think she gets excited 
and happy sometimes? Do 
you think she is sad some- 
times? Are you?” 

Page 16: Which differences 
are most important? Help 
the class read the text and 
discuss the questions. If chil- 
dren volunteer answers to the 
question “Which one is more 
like you?” ask them to give 
reasons for their answers. 
This discussion should lead 
the children to think about 
what things are most impor- 
tant to them and to realize 
that physical differences be- 
tween people are not basic 
differences. Ask: “Is there a 
difference between /ooking 
alike in some ways and being 
alike? Can you be like some- 
one in some ways without 
looking like that person?” 


Activities 

1. Have the children look for aa Ue ? 

Biclites pote esol ane David is Penny’s brother. 

physically like and unlike 

them. Have them mount these How are Penny and David alike? 
in their notebooks or make a 

class booklet. Let them dic- : 

tate how the people are simi- How are they different? 

lar to or different from them- 
selves. 

2. Have the pupils draw self- 
portraits on large, round 
pieces of paper. Encourage 
them to include as many iden- 
tifying features as possible. 
Discuss the pictures. Ask 
each child to point to his 
identifying features, and to 
explain the expression or 
other unique characteristics 
he has drawn. 

3. Let the children take turns 
playing the game suggested 
in the Introduction. As they 
take turns describing each 
other, make a list on the 
chalkboard of the different at- 
tributes mentioned for differ- 
ent individuals. Have the class 
group the characteristics as 
many different ways as they 
can. 


Which one is more like you? 


Enrichment 

Bring in books that show peo- 
_ ple around the world, and ex- 
_ pand the concept of national 
_ differences in dress, customs, — 
cic. 





. 
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People like different things. 


Mary Ann likes to dance. 


She wants to be a dancer. 


LESSON 9 (pp. 17-19) 


Knowledge Objective: Some 
of the cultural or psychologi- 
cal differences among people 
are based on their personali- 
ties, interests, goals, and tal- 
ents. 


Value Objective: Valuing indi- 
viduality. 


Skills: observing, comparing, 
generalizing, grouping 


New Words: Mary Ann, likes, 
dance, wants, be, dancer, Bill, 
find, stamps, for, his, book, 
George, take, pictures, would, 
doctor, fly, moon, want, when, 
grow, up, she 


Introduction 

Call on two children; have 
each tell the class his three 
favorite things to do in order 
of preference. Ask: “‘Do they 
like to do different things? 
Why?” Repeat with another 
pair of children. 


Lesson Development 
Page 17: Different talents — 
Ask: “What is the girl in this 

picture doing? Do you know 

anyone who has taken d: 

ing lessons? Do you think this — 
girl likes to dance? Wh 
something she might want to 
grow up to be?” : 








Page 18: Different interests 
Ask: “Does anyone know what 
the boy in the first picture is 
doing? Do you know anyone 
who collects stamps? What is 
the boy in the next picture 
doing? Have you ever taken a 
picture?” Read the text with 
the children. Ask: “Does 
everyone like to do the same 
things?” 

Page 19: Different goals 
Look at the first picture. Ask: 
“What kind of work does this 
woman do? Would you like to 
be a doctor? What kind of 
work does the man in the next 
picture do? Would you like to 
fly to the moon? What do you 
want.to be when you grow up? 
Does everyone want to be the 
same thing? Do you know 
something that someone else 
likes to do that you do not 
like to do? We have been talk- 
ing about differences between 
people. What kind of differ- 


ence are we talking about. 


now?” 
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Bill likes to tind stamps for his book. 


George likes to take pictures. 


What do you like to do? 


PER or AL) 





Would you like to be a doctor? 


Would you like to fly to the moon? 


What do you want to be when you grow up? 
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Activities 

1. Allow each pupil to panto- 
mime or act out something 
that he likes to do. Have the 
other children guess the ac- 
tivity. When the activity has 
been guessed, ask the child 
who acted why this is one of 
his favorite activities. 

2. Have the children draw pic- 
tures of what they would like 
to be when they grow up. 
They can dictate or write a 
few sentences to accompany 
their pictures. Let them tell 
about their pictures, and ask 
them why they chose this kind 
of work. 

3. Ask each pupil to make up 
an imaginary character who 
has a very special talent or in- 
terest (a boy who can jump 
very high, a girl who loves 
rocks, a boy who can run very 
fast, a man who loves to eat, 
a woman who likes to fly 
planes, etc.). Have the pupils 
make up names for their char- 
acters and dictate and illus- 
trate creative stories about 
them to share with the class. 


EVALUATION: Remembering 
Ideas (p. 20) 


Goals: The purpose of this 
section is to see how well pu- 
pils have attained the princi- 
pal knowledge objectives of 
the unit: (1) Every person is 
unique. (2) Human beings are 
similar to and different from 
other living things. (3) All liv- 
ing things have similar basic 
needs. (4) People differ among 
themselves. 


New Words: remembering, 
ideas 


Preparation 

Discuss the pictures in a gen- 
eral way with the entire class. 
Ask: “How are you like other 
people? How are the people 
in these pictures different from 
each other? Do you think there 
are some differences we can- 
not tell from the picture? How 
are these people alike? Do 
you think there are some ways 
they are alike that you cannot 
tell from the picture? How are 
people different from other 
living things? from nonliving 
things?” 


Development 

Arrange to talk with each child 
individually. Ask each child to 
think about one person he 
knows. Ask: “How are you like 
this person? How are you dif- 
ferent?” Explain to each child 
that he can compare himself 
to others in two ways. Help 
him grasp the concept of 
physical characteristics as op- 
posed to abstract ones (e.g., 
individual talents or prefer- 
ences). Try also to cultivate 
pupils’ ability to form general 
statements. While it is impor- 
tant to be able to support 
statements with specific infor- 
mation, pupils should also 
learn to see that isolated de- 
tails can be grouped into 
broader categories. 
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REMEMBERING IDEAS 


¢, 
Seas 
ZILA 


Fea 





How are you like other people? 


How are you different? 









FINDING OUT 





Look at the pictures. 
Some show things that are living. 
Some show things that are not living. 
Fold a piece of paper in half. 
On one side, write the names of all the 
living things. 
On the other side, write the names of the things 


that are not living. 


EVALUATION: Finding Out 
(p. 21) 


Goals: The purpose of this 
section is to cultivate the cog- 
nitive skills of classifying and 
applying a concept, and the 
reading skill of following di- 
rections. The activity also re- 
quires the pupils to under- 
stand the concept of a “living 
thing”; however, the emphasis 
should be on their ability to 
use the concept. 


New Words: finding, out, look, 
at, the, pictures, show, not, 
fold, piece, paper, half, on, 
side, write, names, of, other 


Development 

Read the directions with the 
pupils. If your pupils cannot 
write the names of the things 
shown in the picture, have 
them draw their ‘“‘lists” of liv- 
ing and nonliving things. As 
pupils make their “‘lists,’’ en- 
courage the following: 
—comprehensiveness. Are pu- 
pils following instructions by 
including on their lists a// the 
items pictured? 

—accuracy. How accurate is 
the classification into the cate- 
gories “‘living’ and “nonliv- 
ing’? 


EVALUATION: What Do You 
Think? (p. 22) 


Goals: The purpose of this 
section is to observe the de- 
velopment of pupils’ feelings, 
attitudes, and values. 


New Words: think, good, why, 
from 


Development 

Discuss the pictures in a gen- 
eral way with the entire class. 
Ask: “What is the first little 
boy eating? Does he like it? 
Does everyone like to eat the 
same things? How are the two 
little girls different? Do the two 
boys like the same _ thing? 
What is it? What is the last 
little girl doing? Does every- 
one like to do that? Does she 
feel funny because she likes 
to dance? Does she feel spe- 
cial because she can dance?” 
Now ask the questions given 
by the text. If possible, talk 
with each child individually. 
Ask the child to tell about 
some situations in which he 
did or did not act like or do 
the same things as other chil- 
dren. Ask what he felt like in 
those situations. There are 
clearly no “right” or “wrong” 
answers to the questions 
asked on this page. As the 
child answers, try to encour- 
age the following: ‘ 
—appropriateness. Are the 
child’s comments relevant to 
the questions being dis- 
cussed? 

—expression of his opinion. 
This may be a child’s first ex- 
perience in making independ- 
ent judgment. Cultivate his 
confidence in his own ideas. 
—reasoning. Is a child able to 
give reasons for the opinion 
or value choice he expresses? 
Does his choice follow from 
his reasons? If not, try to guide 
the child so that he is able to 
connect his choice with his 
reasons. 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? 





Is it good to be like other people? 
Is it good to be different from other people? 
Why do you think so? 


UNIT 2: DEVELOPING READING AND 
VOCABULARY SKILLS 


Lessons 1, 2, 3, and 4 (pp. 24-30) 


New Words: these, family, families, ducks, help, helps, 
loving, loves, together 


1. Duplicate an exercise such as the following, listing the 
vocabulary words at the top. Have the pupils fill in the 
blanks with the proper word and read the completed 
story when they have finished. 
a. are some things I learned. b. People 
live together in a . c. Animals like 
have families too. d. Families do things 


























e. Families are for led my mother 
at home. g. My mother me too. h. Do 
people like to live P 


2. Divide a duplicating master into six boxes. Print a 
short sentence such as the following in each box. Have 
the pupils read and illustrate the sentences. 
a. Ducks have families. b. A boy and a girl are 
together. c. Mother helps father. d. A father is 
loving a boy. e. I help my mother. f. Here are 
two families. 


Lesson 5 (pp. 31-33) 


New Words: cooks, cooking, cleans, cleaning, every, 
someone, takes, care, small, children, each 


1. Duplicate an exercise such as the one below. In each 
row, have the children circle the word which has the in- 
dicated vowel sound. (You may indicate the vowel sound 
with a picture. ) 
a. clean, every, cook (long e as in eel); b. take, 
this, talk (long a as in day); c. these, those, this 
(long e); d. cleaning, cooking, clapping (long e) 
e. same, small, stamp (long a); f. be, do, is (long 
e); g.say, bird, can (longa); h. duck, help, need 
(long e). 


2. Print sentences such as the following on slips of paper. 
Have the pupils read the sentence and pantomime the 
actions. 
a. I help my mother cook. b. My mother takes 
care of small children. c. I am cooking food. 
d. I ama small duck. e. I love my pet. f. I show 
each duck. g. I am cleaning house. h. My father 
takes care of the baby. i. These are all animals. 


j. My father helps the family. 


f 


Lessons 6 and 7 (pp. 34-35) 


New Words: problems, it, always, easy, live, happily, has, 
rules, makes 


1. Write the new words on the chalkboard and have the 
children complete the blanks below. 

















a. Wel here. b. Ilikei c. Every 
family has p d. He h a puppy. e. 
They want to live h ever after. f. It is 
e to run. g. My mother a cleans 











. 


the house. h. Every family has r 


2. Print short directional sentences or questions such as 

the following on slips of paper. Have the pupils read the 

sentences and give oral answers. 
a. Make up a rule about pets. b. Is cleaning easy? 
ce. Tell about your family. d. Do you have a prob- 
lem? e. Where do you live? f. Where do you 
like to go? g. Make up a rule for school. h. Who 
makes rules at home? i. Is it easy to cook? j. Is 
it always easy to be happy? k. Is it always easy 
to love your mother? 


Remembering Ideas, Finding Out, and What Do You 
Think? (pp. 36-38) 


New Words: chart, charts, trade, with, friend, friend’s, 
good 


1. Duplicate an exercise such as the following. Have the 
children fill in the proper consonant blends: ch, tr, or sh. 

a. I made a art of my family. b. I can 
ade charts with a friend. c. Can you 
ow me your chart? d. Mothers take care 
of ildren. e. I will ade you a book 
for a ball. f. I have a toy ID.ad) \Our 
arts are good. 























2. Divide a duplicating master into six boxes. Write 
phrases similar to the following in each box. Have the 
children read the phrases and sentences and illustrate 
them. : 
a. an animal friend b. my best friend c. a boy 
with no friends d. The friends trade cards. e. a 
good puppy _f. I am playing with my friends. 


More to Do 


1. To encourage further role-playing of family situations, 
have the pupils make simple puppets to represent various 








family members. The children may enjoy making pup- 
pets to represent real people in their own families, or they 
may want to make puppets to represent characters in an 
imaginary family group. Puppets representing extended 
family members who may not live at home, such as 
grandparents, aunts, and uncles, should also be included. 

Puppets can be made from paper bags, using the 
flap on the bottom of the bag as the head of the puppet. 
Features may be drawn or painted on the bag, and paper 
plates, doilies, or other material can be glued to the bag 
for head decoration. Bodies can be added by stapling 
construction paper or other paper bags to the bag repre- 
senting the head. Round-headed puppets can be made 
by stuffing paper into the ends of small paper bags which 
do not have folds in the bottom, sticking tagboard tubes 
in as necks, and gathering and tying the bag around the 
neck with string or ribbon. The child puts his fist into the 
bag and one finger up the tube to operate the puppet. 
Stick puppets are very simple and effective, and can be 
made by cutting a form to represent a head, or a figure, 
from oak tag or construction paper. The form may then 
be decorated and stapled onto a ruler or flat stick. 


2. When the children have made their puppets, group 
them into teams of two or three, and have the teams 
make up skits to illustrate the ideas covered in the unit, 
e.g., “Families like to do things together,” “People in a 
family help each other,” “People in families make rules,” 
and “People in a family can have fights.” If the children 
have trouble thinking of skit ideas, give them more spe- 
cific situations to act out with the puppets. You might 
also ask the groups to make up skits to show what would 
happen if certain family rules were not followed or if 
certain family jobs were not done. For example, what 
would happen if nobody washed the dishes? if nobody 
did the cooking? if nobody did the cleaning? if nobody 
took out the garbage? if nobody washed the clothes? The 
groups might also build their skits around family situa- 
tions at certain times of day, such as a conversation 
around the breakfast table, around the dinner table, and 
just before bedtime. 

Since puppets are an excellent medium for children 
to act out many feelings, you can have the pupils use the 
puppets to act out specific family conflict situations, such 
as a mother refusing to buy a toy for a child, a brother 


and sister arguing over a TV program, or a child over- 
hearing his parents having an argument. 

Have the children present their skits to the class as 
a whole. As they gain more confidence performing in 
front of an audience, they may wish to invite other 
classes to see their shows. 


3. To help the children further understand the ways in 
which a family may deal with conflict situations, present 
them with unfinished stories such as the following. After 
presenting the situation, ask: “What might happen next?” 
Discuss the pupils’ ideas and encourage them to think of 
alternative solutions. The children may subsequently 
want to act out the situations. 
a. Michelle is Janey’s best friend. Tonight she is 
spending the night at Janey’s house. The two girls 
have had supper and are watching TV. Mother 
comes in and tells the girls it is time for bed. “But I 
never go to bed this early at home,” says Michelle. 
“My mother lets me stay up till 8:30.” 
b. Mr. Riley and Grandfather Riley are reading in 
the living room while Mother is preparing supper. 
Suddenly young Jed Riley bursts into the house, 
chased by Ben, the next-door neighbor. The two 
boys run into the living room, screaming at each 
other and fighting. As they run, they accidentally 
knock over a lamp which falls and breaks. 
c. When Paul comes home from school, he asks his 
mother if he can have a dime to buy a candy bar. 
“No, Paul,” replies his mother, “we are having a big 
dinner today. If you are hungry now, you may have 
an apple.” “I don’t want an apple,” says Paul, “I want 
a candy bar!” Just then Myra, Paul’s older sister, 
comes in, holding and eating a candy bar. “Where 
did you get thatP” asked Paul. “I used my allowance 
to buy it,” says Myra. 
d. Al and Joan are getting ready to go out on Satur- 
day and play ball with their father. There is only 
one baseball mit for everyone. “I want to wear it 
first,” says Joan. “No, I want to wear it first,” says Al. 


4. To help the children understand that people live to- 
gether in families in all parts of the world, have them 
look through magazines to find pictures of people from 
other countries. Let them arrange the pictures into ap- 


propriate family groupings and display them. 
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with his grandfather. 
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LESSON 1 (pp. 24-25) 


Knowledge Objectives. Fami- 
lies differ in size and compo- 
sition. People all around the 
world live in families. 


Value Objective: Accepting 
and tolerating different types 
of families. 


Skills: observing, comparing, 
generalizing 


New Words: these, family, 
families 


Introduction 

Ask the children to name the 
members of their family group 
at home. List these on the 
chalkboard, including group- 
ings with guardians, foster 
parents, or only one parent. 
Ask: “Are these groups alike 
in any way? Are they differ- 
ent?” 


Lesson Development 
Different kinds of families 
Have everyone turn to pages 
24-25. Ask: “What do these 
pictures show?” Read “These 
are families’’ with the class. 
Ask: “Who is in the family in 
this picture? (Repeat the 
question for each of the pic- 
tures.) Are all the families 
alike? Are they different? 
How?” Some of the children 
can role-play the people in the 
pictures and describe what 
they think each person does 
in and for his family. Read 
“Who is in your family?” and 
have each child answer. Ask: 
“Which of these families is 
most like your family? Why?” 
Families all around the world 
Ask: “Do you think people all 
around the world live in fami- 
lies? Where do you think the 
families in these pictures live? 
Do you think that people need 
to live in families? like to live 
in families? Why?” 





Activities 
OFC ==]. Let the pupils make “My 
These are families. Family” booklets. Have them 
draw pictures of their family 
Sine ° members, their homes, and 
Who 1s m your family? other things they might want 
to include. They may dictate 
sentences on each, or label it 
in some way, and share the 
books with other pupils. 
2. Have the pupils draw full- 
length portraits of their fam- 
ily members. Use two or three 
pieces of manila paper taped 
together lengthwise and cut 
to approximately the right 
height for each portrait. Ar- 
range the portraits in family 
groups for a mural-like display 
on a large bulletin board or in 
a hallway. 
3. Have the children make up 
an imaginary family. Ask: 
“Who would be in it? Would 
you have a different number 
of brothers or sisters? How 
old would they be? Would you 
have aunts and uncles? grand- 
parents? Why? What do you 
like about your own family?” 
Make sure that this discussion 
is a relaxed one. Do not re- 
quire pupils to answer unless 
they volunteer, since some of 
these questions may arouse 
anxiety. 
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LESSON 2 (pp. 26-27) 


—Knowledge Objectives: Some 
animals live in families just as 
people do. A family is a spe- 
cial kind of group. 


Value Objective: Appreciating 
the importance of the human 
family unit. 


Skills: comparing, contrasting, 
analyzing 


New Word: ducks 


Introduction 

Divide the pupils into small 
groups. Ask each group to 
choose an animal and pretend 
to be that animal. Have them 
pantomime the animal family. 
Let the other children guess 
what kind of animal family is 
being portrayed. 


Lesson Development 

Page 26: Animal _ families 
Read the text with the class. 
Ask: “Have you ever known or 
seen an animal family? What 
was it like? What made the ani- 
mals a family? Do they stay 
together for a long time? Do 
they help feed each other? Do 
they protect each other? Do 
they take care of the ‘babies’ 
of the family? Do they teach 
the ‘children’ how to do 
things?” 


26 





Ducks have families, too. 


Do other animals have families? 


Do flowers have families? 


4 
4 
i 
i 
4 
: 
4 
a 
4 
a 
i 


Are these families? 
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L «Page 27: Not all groups are 


families Read the text. Ask: 
“Do flowers have families? 
Why do you (don’t you) think 
so? Does the top picture show 
a family? What does it show? 
What does the bottom picture 
show? Why are these not fam- 
ilies? How is a family different 
from a class of school chil- 
dren? How is a family different 
from a Brownie troop?” Have 
the children describe their un- 
derstanding of what a family 
is. 


Activities 

1. Let pupils look through 
magazines to find pictures of 
animal families or single ani- 
mals they can group into fam- 
ilies. Have them paste these 
on large sheets of paper to 
bind into a class book. Let the 
pupils dictate sentences about 
the animal families and think 
of a title for the book. 

2. Let small groups of pupils 
act out scenes from group ex- 
periences involving member- 
ship in groups other than the 
family, such as a school class, 
a church group, the cub 
scouts, or a baseball team. 
Have the others guess what 
group is being portrayed. Ask: 
“How is this group different 
from a family?” 


Enrichment 

Explain some cultural differ- 
ences in family size, relation- 
ships, and roles. 


LESSON 3 (pp. 28-29) 


Knowledge Objective: Families 
provide love, protection, and 
support for the family mem- 
bers. 


Value Objective: Feeling loved 
by others and loving toward 
others. 


Skills: observing, analyzing, 
expressing feelings 


New Words: loving, loves, help, 
helps 


Introduction 
Ask: ‘‘What are some reasons 
people like to live in families?” 


Lesson Development 

Page 28: Family love Ask: 
“Who do you think this picture 
shows? What is happening? 
Why do you think the woman 
and the boy are hugging each 
other? What does this picture 
show about families?’’ Read 
the text with the children. Have 
some children answer the 
question “Who loves you?” 
Ask: “How do you know when 
somebody loves you? How do 
you show that you love some- 
one? How does it make you 
feel to know that somebody 
loves you? Do you think it is 
important to feel that way? 
Why do we need to have fam- 
ilies?” 


Families are for loving. 


Who loves you? 








People in a family help one another. 


Who helps your 
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Page 29: Families help one 
another Look at the picture 
at the top of the page. Ask: 
“Who does the picture show? 
What are they doing? Do you 
think these two people are re- 
lated?” Read the text. Ask (to 
each child): “What is some- 
thing you need help with and 
who in your family helps you 
do it? What is happening in 
the bottom picture? How do 
you think the big brother 
feels? the little brothers? Have 
you ever helped someone in 
your family? Tell us about it. 
How did it make you feel? Do 
you need to be helped some- 
times? Do you think that fam- 
ilies help take care of one an- 
other?” 


Activities 

1. Let the pupils pick a picture 
from page 28 or 29 and make 
up a story to tell what hap- 
pened just before and just 
after the picture was taken. 
2. Divide the class into two 
groups. Have one make post- 
ers to show how grown-ups 
show love for children, and the 
other group make posters to 
show how children show love 
for grown-ups. 

3. If you have family figures or 
a family diorama set available, 
let each pupil set up a family 
scene and play out different 
family situations. 


Enrichment 

Develop the concept of how 
much learning takes place 
within the family. Expand the 
list of emotions that families 
share. 


LESSON 4 (p. 30) 


Knowledge Objective: Families 
share many activities. 


Value Objective: Appreciating 
the importance of the family 
unit. 


Skills: listing, grouping, com- 
paring 


New Word: together 


Introduction 

Ask the pupils to shut their 

eyes and pretend they are with — 
their families having fun. Let 

several children describe what _ 

is happening. Ask: “Who is fe 

with you? How do you feel?” 


_ Lesson Development 


e the class describe the 
. Read the text and : 


People in a family do things together. 


: ten ; ae eee 
pupils add a ture or ° e 
two of a family ree ‘eee What do the people in your family do together? 


“My Family” books. 
: 30 
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LESSON 5 (pp. 31-33) 


Knowledge Objective: Different 
families may have varying 
ideas about which family mem- 
bers should perform certain 
essential tasks. 


Value Objective: Being aware 
of, and accepting, a variety of 
family life-styles. 


Skills: inferring, comparing, 
contrasting, evaluating 


New Words: cooking, each, 
cooks, cleans, cleaning, every, 
someone, takes, care, small, 
children 


Introduction 

Ask the children if there are 
any special jobs they do at 
home. Ask: ‘‘Why were they 
assigned to you and not your 
brother, father, etc.? Do you 
enjoy your jobs?” Ask them to 
name those jobs which their 
mothers, fathers, or other 
adults do in their families. 


Lesson Development 

Page 31: Food Ask: “What is. 

happening in these pictures? 

Where are those people?” 
Emphasize that the prepara- 

‘tion and consumption of food 

takes place primarily in the 

home. Read the text with the 
class. Ask each child ‘Who | 
cooks in your family? Why? 
Does anybody know what a 
meal is? What do you eat for 

your meals at home? Why are 

food and good meals impor- 

tant to people? Do you eat 

most of your meals at home? 

What would happen if you 

could not eat meals at home?” 





Who is cooking for each family? 


Who cooks in your family? | * 
31 | “f 


Pages 32-33: Housekeeping 
Ask the pupils to look at the 
two top pictures. Ask: ‘What 
is the same about these two 
pictures? What is different?” 
Read and have the class an- 
swer the first two questions. 
Ask: “Does every family clean 
its house? Does the same per- 
son in every family clean the 
house? What other things do 
families do to take care of 
their home?” 

Page 32-33: Child care Now 
have everyone look at the bot- 
tom three pictures. For each 
picture, ask: ‘Who is in this 
picture? What is happening? 
What is the same in all three 
pictures? different? Can small 
children take care of them- 
selves? Why not? Who takes 
care of small children?” Read 
the text with the children and 
have them answer the ques- 
tion. 

Pages 31-33: Sharing respon- 
sibilities Ask: “Do different 
people take care of small chil- 
dren? clean the house? make 
the meals? Why? Do families 
have many jobs to do? What 
would happen if people in a 
family did not help each 
other?” 








Who is cleaning? 


Who cleans in your family? 


In every family, someone takes 


care of small children. 


Who does this in your family? 
33 


Activities 

1. Read the children each of 
the following situations and let 
them complete the stories: 
—lt was 6:30 and Billy was 
getting very hungry. He went 
in the kitchen and said, “When 
is dinner? I’m starving!” What 
happened then? 

—Mr. and Mrs. Kim were sit- 
ting in the living room. “This 
floor is so dusty,” said Mr. 
Kim. ‘It should be cleaned be- 
fore our company comes.” 
What happened then? 

—The Brown family was eat- 
ing breakfast. Four-year-old 
Tom came downstairs and 
said, “I can’t get my shoe 
on. Can somebody help me, 
please?”” What happened 
then? 

After each story completion, 
discuss with the class why 
they finished the stories as 
they did. 

2. Select an activity that must 
be shared by the members of 
a family (getting dinner ready, 
cleaning up after a meal, or 
packing for a trip). Divide the 
children into small groups to 
represent different family 
groupings. Have the children 
role-play the people in their 
“family” doing this activity. 
Then ask: “Did each group 
show the children and adults 
doing exactly the same things? 
How do you feel about these 
different families? Do you think 
that there are many ways for 
families to do things?” 

3. Ask the pupils who have 
baby brothers or sisters to 
bring in photos of them for a 
bulletin board display. Have 
them tell or act out the things 
that must be done for the baby 
and who does them. 


LESSON 6 (p. 34) 


Knowledge Objective: Family 
living provides love but may 
create problems as well. 


Value Objective: Accepting 
that problems are part of living 
in a family group. 


Skills: interpreting, analyzing, 
generalizing 


New Words: problems, it, al- 
ways, easy, live, happily 


Introduction 

Call on several pupils to de- 
scribe a situation in which they 
fought or argued with some- 
one in their family. Ask: “What 
did you argue about? Why did 
you argue?” 


Lesson Development 

Have the children look at the 
picture. Ask different children 
to give their interpretations of 
the picture. Read the text. Ex- 
plain what a problem is. Ask: 
“Do the people in this picture 
have a problem? How does the 
(father, mother, older sister) 
feel? How do you feel when 
you have an argument at 
home? How do other people 
in your family feel?” Ask the 
class to suggest some reasons 
that arguments occur. Do they 
think that every family has ar- 
guments? problems? 


Activities 

1. Have the pupils divide a 
large piece of paper into two 
sections labeled “Angry” and 
“Afraid,” respectively. Have 
them draw things that may 
have happened at home that 
made them feel either of these 
ways. Let them tell about their 
pictures. 

2. Have the class make a list 
of things which people in fam- 
ilies fight about. Let them role- 
play these situations and look 
for different resolutions. En- 
courage discussion. 
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nat 


Families have problems, too. 


It is not always easy to live together happily. 


Every family has rules. 


Who makes rules in your family? 
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LESSON 7 (p. 35) 


Knowledge Objectives: Rules 
help families live together. 
Every family makes rules to fit 
its needs. 


Value Objective: Being aware 
of, and accepting, a variety of 
family life-styles. 


Skills: comparing, contrasting, 
inferring, generalizing 


New Words: has, rules, makes 


Introduction 

Tell the class the following sit- 
uation: Eight-year-old Bobby is 
in his room cleaning up when 
he sees his eleven-year-old 
sister going out to her friend’s 
birthday party. “I want to go 
too,” screams Bobby. What 
happened then? Have the 
class complete the story. 


Lesson Development 

Ask the children to compare 
the pictures on pages 34 and 
35. What is similar? different? 
Point out that the family on 
page 35 is talking and not ar- 
guing. Read the first sentence 
of the text. Ask: “What is a 
rule? What are some rules you 
have at home?” Return to the 
photograph on page 35. Ask: 
“Do you think that this family 
might be having a problem? 
What do you think the little boy 
is saying? the mother? the fa- 
ther?” Let the children try to 
imagine what is going on. Ask: 
“Do you think this family has 
rules?” Read the question in 
the text and have the children 
answer. Ask them to give ex- 
amples. 


Activity 

Have each child illustrate a 
rule which he follows at home 
and tell how the rule helps the 
family. Have the pupils cate- 
gorize the rules shown (e.g., 
rules help us to be safe, to 
work together, to protect peo- 
ple, etc.). 


EVALUATION: Remembering 
Ideas (p. 36) 


Goals: The purpose of this 
section is to determine how 
well pupils have understood 


two significant generalizations : 
about the family: (1) The family REMEMBERING IDEAS 
provides care, food, and shel- 


ter for its members. (2) The 
family shares many activities. 


Development 

Discuss the illustrations with 
the class. Ask what is happen- 
ing in each picture. Ask: “Who 
is helping? What is the helper 
doing? Who is being helped? 
How do the people feel? What 
is the family in the bottom pic- 
ture doing?” Read the text. 
Now divide the class into 
groups small enough to let 
you observe each child’s re- 
sponses carefully. When a 
child offers an answer, try to 
encourage the following: 
—varied responses. How many 
kinds of family activities are 
mentioned? Does the child 5 3 
think of only different exam- How do people ma tamily 
ples of one kind of family func- 

tion, such as work around the 

house, or does ke bring in help one another? 
other kinds of activities as 
well? 

—generalization. Does _ the 
pupil mention only specific ac- 
tivities like “fix dinner’ or 
“watch TV,” or can he gen- 
eralize with statements such 
as “People in families help 
each other” and ‘People in 
families do fun things  to- 
gether’? 








What do people in a family do together? 
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FINDING OUT 


Who is in your family? 


On a piece of paper, make a chart like this to 


show the people in your family. 





Trade charts with a friend. 


Is your family the same as your friend’s family? 
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EVALUATION: Finding Out 
(p. 37) 


Goals: The objective of this 
section is to measure pupils’ 
progress in some of the skills 
developed in the unit: follow- 
ing instructions, labeling, com- 
paring, and generalizing. 


New Words: trade, friend, 
chart 


Development 

Briefly study the chart with the 
class. Ask: “What people in a 
family does this chart show?” 
Give everyone a piece of 
butcher paper. Now read the 
first instruction to the children. 
Give them time to fill in the 
chart. You may want to ask 
them to label their pictures if 
they can. After they have fin- 
ished, ask them to name their 
chart. Then read the instruc- 
tion, “Trade charts with a 
friend,” and see that everyone 
has a chance to trade. Finally, 
ask each child individually: 
“How is your friend’s family 
different from yours? How 
can families differ from each 
other?” As each pupil makes 
his chart and answers the 
questions, encourage the fol- 
lowing: 

—care in following the direc- 
tions. 

—accuracy of chart and of 
title given to chart. (If a child 
draws in someone who is not 
a family member, it may be be- 
cause he regards that person 
as part of his family, and not 
because he did not understand 
the directions.) 

—accuracy of comparison 
with friend’s chart. 
—generality of answer to the 
question ‘How can families 
differ from each other?” For 
example, “Families have dif- 
ferent relatives in them” has 
a broader application than 
“Some families don’t have any 
brothers.” 


EVALUATION: What Do You 
Think? (p. 38) 


Goals: This section focuses on 
the development of pupils’ at- 
titudes and values and on their 
ability to think independently. 


New Word: good 


Development 

Study the pictures with the 
class. Ask: “What rules do 
these pictures show? Do you 
think the children mind follow- 
ing the rules? If the children 
did not have to follow any of 
these rules, what would hap- 
pen?” Now ask the text ques- 
tion: “Is it good for a family 
to have rules?” Ask also: 
“Would it hurt for a family not 
to have any rules? Does your 
family have any rules you do 
not like?” Try to encourage 
both points of view; do not 
imply that children must agree 
that it is good to have rules. As 
children answer, encourage 
the following: 

—level of preference. Some 
children may be reluctant to 
express or even to form opin- 
ions. Stress the fact that it is 
important for a// people to be 
able to form opinions based 
on their own judgment. 
—appropriateness of answers. 
Are children able to make 
comments that pertain to the 
discussion? 
—reasoning. Does a child’s 
opinion follow from the rea- 
sons he gives or from other 
comments he makes? 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? 





Is it good for a family to have rules? 
Why do you think so? 


UNIT 3: DEVELOPING READING AND 
VOCABULARY SKILLS 


Lessons 1, 2, and 3 (pp. 40-42) 


New Words: everyone, water, use, food, Jim’s, grows, its, 
own, else, get 


1. Duplicate an exercise such as the one below. Have the 

pupils read the sentences and indicate true or false for 

each one. 
a. People need water. b. Everyone needs food. 
c. My family grows food. d. I grow my own food. 
e. Everyone grows food. f. Some people grow 
food. g. I use water to wash. h. I do not need 
water. i. Animals need water. j. We use water 
to cook. 


2. Print short sentences such as the following on slips of 

paper for the pupils to read and act out. 
a. Jim eats food. b. Jim grows food. 
water to wash. d. Jim buys food. 
doctor. f. Jim has his own book. 


c. Jim uses 
e. Jim needs a 


Lessons 4 and 5 (pp. 43-45) 


New Words: clothes, made, rains, building, know, that, 
built, builds, big, apartment, houses, helped, build, home 


1. Duplicate an exercise such as the following. Have the 
pupils circle the word in each row which begins with the 
same sound as the word in parentheses: 
a. apartment, rain, know, (rock); _b. fly, do, big, 
(ball); c. fall, help, grow, (fish); d. that, build, 
take, know, (building); e. when, name, made, 
(man); f. house, know, that, (help); g. ducks, 
cook, rock, (clothes); h. need, like, that, (the). 


2. Divide a duplicating master into boxes and put one of 
the following phrases in each box for the pupils to read 
and illustrate: 
a. a big apartment house; _b. rain falling; c. two 
houses; d. some rain clothes; e. building a house; 
f. making a toy. 


3. Have the children make word cards for clothes, water, 
food, and building. Ask questions such as the following 
which the pupils must answer by holding up the correct 
card: 
a. We use it to wash. b. People live in one. 
c. You need special ones when it rains. d. It can 


be very tall. e. You can cook with this. f. Cake 
and meat are two kinds of this. g. People in dif- 
ferent places eat different kinds. h. Boats float on 
it. i. It has windows. 


Lessons 6, 7, and 8 and Finding Out (pp. 46—51) 


New Words: love, learn, clean, cook, Bess, read, Marion, 
paint, Mark, pets, where, vegetables 


1. Have the children use these word pairs to write short 
sentences in their notebooks: 
a. love, cook; b. Mark, pets; 
d. take, care; e. vegetables, put; 
g. Marion, cleans; h. read, paint. 


c. want, paint; 
f. where, pets; 


2. Write all the words in these lessons on a duplicating 
master. Have the pupils circle all the words which are 
something to do (learn, clean, cook, read, paint). Have 
them underline all the words that are names (Bess, 
Marion, Mark). Have them cross out the words that 
begin with P and W (pets, where). Now ask them to 
read the two words that are left (love, vegetables) and 
make up a questioning sentence with them. 


3. Print short directions such as the following on slips 

of paper. Have the children read and act out the direc- 

tions. 
a. Cook some vegetables. b. Clean a room. 
c. Read a book. d. Play with a pet. e. Paint a 
picture. f. Take a picture. g. Love your baby 
brother. h. Buy some vegetables. i. Put on your 
clothes. j. Go out in the rain. k. Try on some 
new clothes. 1. Take a pet out. m. Build a model 
airplane. 


More to Do 


1. Have the pupils pretend they are going to be settlers 
in a new land. Divide the class into family groups. Have 
the groups discuss the various things a settler family 
would need and their means for obtaining these things. 
Have each group make up a dramatization of how the 
family could go about fulfilling its needs. Each group 
could base its dramatization on a picture of a different 
type of terrain, such as farmland, land by the sea, or a 
mountainous region. 


2. To illustrate the concept that all humans have the same 
basic needs, have the pupils make a display of clothing, 
food, and shelters around the world. Have them look 





through magazines for pictures of these things in other 
countries. They may also wish to bring in dolls, models, 
or other materials appropriate to the theme. 


3. Paste pictures of things on cards labeled “Needs” and 
“Wants.” Have pupils play a game by picking out two 
cards and telling which thing would be more important 
to have, and why. Pupils may sort the cards accordingly. 


tween needs and wants, have each child look through 
magazines to find and cut out an example of one thing a 
person needs, and one thing that a person does not need 
but might want. If the pupils are able to, help them to 
distinguish between primary needs (such as air, food, 
clothing, water), and secondary needs (such as com- 
panionship, recreation, etc.). Mount the pictures under 
proper categories for bulletin-board display. 


To further illustrate the idea of the differences be- 
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AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 


Filmstrips 


Getting Goods and Services 

Meeting Our Needs 

Consumers and Consuming 

Producers and Producing 

(from The Community Series, Communication Set; and 
The Family Series, Family Living Set, McGraw-Hill 
Films, New York) 


Several selections from two series of color filmstrips, 
using a controlled vocabulary, which will inform, delight, 
and provoke discussion. 


Films 


Food: The Story of a Peanut Butter Sandwich 
(Learning Corporation of America, New York) 

Delightful color film which includes the history of 
the peanut and traces the story of the production of a 
typical sandwich. 


Shelter: Almost Anyone Can Build a House 

(Learning Corporation of America, New York) 
Children build a tree house as a nearby developer 

constructs a modern development house. Underlines the 

universal need for shelter. 





LESSON 1 (p. 40) 


Knowledge Objectives: One of 
our basic needs is air. This 
need is provided for by the 
earth’s environment. 


Value Objective: Appreciating 
that the earth sustains our ex- 
istence. 


Skills: observing, inferring, an- 
alyzing 


Introduction 

Have the children take a deep 
breath, and then hold their 
noses. Ask them to hold their 
breath for one or two seconds. 
Ask: “How does it feel to 
breathe after holding your 
breath for a long time?” 


Lesson Development 

Have the children look at page 
40. Ask: “Where is the person 
in this picture? How can you 
tell? What is he carrying on 
his back? Why does he need 
it? Does he have to come back 
up sooner or later? Why? Do 
you need to wear this thing 
every day? Why not? What 
does this picture tell about 
something that people need?” 
Read the text with the class. 
Ask: “Where do we get the 
air we need to live?” 


Activities - 

1. Have the children. close 
their eyes and pretend that 
they are breathing clear, fresh 
country air. Now they are ina 
hot room with all the windows 
closed. It is hard to breathe. 
Have them act out how they 
feel. Ask: “Is the air the same 
everywhere?” 

2. Have the pupils describe 
how people in special situa- 
tions, such as a spaceship, an 
airplane, or under water, get 
air to breathe. 


People have many needs. 


What one thing does every pe 














Everyone needs water. 


How do people use water? 





LESSON 2 (p. 41) 


Knowledge Objectives: One of 
our basic needs is water. This 
need is provided for by the 
earth’s environment. 


Value Objective: Appreciating 
that the earth sustains our ex- 
istence. 


Skills: observing, inferring, hy- 
pothesizing, recalling 


New Words: everyone, water, 
use 


Introduction 

Have the children pretend that 
it is a very hot, dry day. Say: 
“You are playing tag in the 
sun. It is very hot and there is 
no wind. Breathe through your 
mouth. You are running in the 
heat and breathing the hot, 
dry air. Now you come inside. 
What do you want?” 


Lesson Development 

Ask the children to look at the 
page. Ask: “What is the little 
boy in the top picture doing? 
How do you think he feels? 
Why is he doing this? Have 
you ever gone without water 
for a long time? How did you 
feel? What happens to plants 
if you do not water them? Do 
you think you must have water 
to live? Do you think all living 
things need water?” Read the 
text to the children. Ask: 
“What is happening in the bot- 
tom picture? Why do they 
need to do this? What are 
some other ways we use 
water? Where do we get the 
water we need?” 


Activities 

1. Have the. pupils look 
through magazines to find pic- 
tures of the many ways in 
which people use water. Use 
the pictures for a class book 
or bulletin board. 

2. Have groups of pupils act 
out different ways in which 
people use water. 


LESSON 3 (p. 42) 


Knowledge Objectives: One of 
our basic needs is food. This 
need is provided for by the 
earth’s environment. Needs 


- differ from wants. Families can 


grow or buy their food. 


Value Objective: Appreciating 
that the earth sustains our ex- 
istence. 


Skills: observing, inferring, 
grouping 


New Words: Jim’s, grows, 
food, its, own, else, get 


Introduction 

Bring in foods such as an 
apple or a piece of lettuce. 
Say: “Look at these foods. 
How are these things the 
same? Where did each come 
from?” 


Lesson Development 

Ask: “What do you see in the 
top picture? How does this 
boy probably feel? Could you 
go without food for long?” 
Then ask: ‘‘What is Jim doing? 
How could his family use to- 
-matoes?” Discuss where to- 
matoes and other foods come © 


from. Ask: “Where do you get — 


your food? Where does it 
come from?” Elicit the idea. 
that ultimately we depend on © 
the earth for food. Point out © 
that animals that supply us 
with food depend on the earth. 
Have the children list the 
plants and> animals they de- 
pend on for their food. 


Activity 

Take a trip toa cnet tg 
Have the pupils make up ques- 
tions in advance to ask the 
manager (e.g., “How many 
kinds of food do they sell? 


Where does the food come 


from? How much do they sell — 
each day?”’). Have the children 
notice the different | kinds Hop. 
workers at the market and the 


varloul cateaotlesie aes ay " 


ae 
> an a AP 1 wee | 





Everyone needs food, too. 


Jim’s family grows its own tood. 
Who grows your food? 
Who else helps you to get food? 
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LESSON 4 (p. 43) 


Knowledge Objectives: People 
need clothing. This need is 
provided for by the earth’s en- 
vironment. Needs differ from 
wants. People can make or 
buy the clothes they need. 


Value Objective: Appreciating 
that the earth sustains our 
existence. 


Skills: analyzing, hypothesizing 


New Words: clothes, made, 
rains 


Materials: something made of 
leather; scraps of fabrics, etc., 
used to make clothing 


Introduction 
Have each child think of an 
item of clothing. Have him tell 
the class whether that item is 
worn only during certain parts 
of the year. 


Why do people need clothes? | Lesson Development 


Ask the first two text ques- 





tions. Ask: “What is the woman 

How are clothes made? in the top picture doing? Name 
the things she is using. What 

° is the material made from?” 

Why do you need different clothes Name a few plants and ani- 
mals that provide material for 
clothes (cotton, silk). Show 
a leather item and ask if any- 
one knows’ where leather 
comes from. Ask: “Do we 
need the earth to give us 
clothes? Do we need the help 
of other people to get the 
clothes we need?” Read the 
last text question. “When else 
do we need special clothes?” 


when it rains? 


Activities 

1. Choose one item of cloth- 
ing. List different jobs that 
would be required to produce 
the item and bring it to the 
child’s family. 

2. Collect scraps of different 
types of material from which 
clothes are made. Let pupils 
tell what kind of clothing would 
be made from each. 
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LESSON 5 (pp. 44-45) 


Knowledge Objectives: People 
need shelters. The materials 
for building homes are pro- 
vided by the earth’s environ- 
ment. In our society, most 
families do not build their own 
homes. 


Value Objective: Appreciating 
that the earth sustains our 
existence. 


Skills: observing, inferring, 
comparing, grouping, gener- 
alizing, analyzing 


New Words: building, home, 
know, that, built, builds, big, 
apartment, houses, helped, 
build ‘ 


Materials: building blocks 


Introduction 

Ask some children to show 
the class how to build a toy 
house out of blocks. Ask: 
“How many children know 
how to build a toy house? a 
real house? Would that be 
hard? Do you live in a house? 
Who built it?” 


Lesson Development 
Page 44: People build their 


houses Look at the picture. 


Ask: “Can you guess what this 
man is doing? Does everyone 
need a home?” Read the first 
two sentences. Ask: ‘‘What are 
some things this man is using 
to build his house? Did your 
family build its own house? 
Why not? What would you do 
without a house to live in?” 


Caet n a : 
Ms ee ee & iF. ey 
ee gn FF iw . & ‘ 
ge eI ae ie aS - ae 


People need a place to live. 


This person is building his own home. 


Do you know a family that built its own home? 





Who builds big apartment houses? 
Who helped to build your home? 
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Page 45: Construction work- 
ers Ask: “What is going on 
in this picture? How is this 
picture like the picture on 
page 44? How is it different? 
Did you ever see people build- 
ing a big apartment house? 
Did it look hard?” Ask the first 
text question. You may want 
to ask pupils to group the vari- 
ous kinds of jobs and label 
their groups. Ask: “What is 
used to build apartment 
houses? Where do all these 
things come from?” Ask the 
second text question. List and 
group answers. 


Activities 

1. Have each child tell what 
kind of house his family lives 
in. Draw a picture of each kind 
of dwelling on the board. Ask 
children to raise their hands 
when you point to their kind 
of house. Tally their answers. 
Ask the class to think of a 
name for the chart. 

2. Take the children on a walk 
around the neighborhood. 
Have them notice as many 
different kinds of houses and 
buildings as they can. See if 
they can list and make a dis- 
play of the building materials 
they have seen, such as ce- 
ment, metal, glass, and wood. 
3. If possible, arrange a visit 
to a construction site, or have 
a construction worker visit the 
class. Have him show the class 
some of the things he uses in 
his work and answer questions 
the pupils have prepared. 

4. See More to Do section, 
numbers 1 and 2. 


LESSON 6 (pp. 46-47) 


Knowledge Objective: Every 
person needs love and friend- 
ship. 


Value Objectives: Appreciating 
one’s dependence on other 
people. Appreciating the im- 
portance of emotional needs. 


Skills: recalling, observing, 
generalizing, listing 


New Word: love 


Introduction 

Ask the pupils to close their 
eyes and think of all the things 
they have done that day. Ask: 
“Did you do these things alone 
or with other people? Have 
you ever been alone for a long 
time?” 


Lesson Development 

Page 46: Love Have every- 
one look at the picture. Ask: 
“What is happening in this 
picture? How do these two 
girls feel about each other? 
Do you like to be liked? What 
does it feel like when people 
are mad at you? Do you like 
having friends to play with? 
Why? Do you like to receive 
presents? Do you like people 
to say nice things about you? 
Why?” Read the text to the 
children and give them all a 
chance to name someone they 
like. : 


Everyone needs love. | 
, Everyone needs other people. 


Name someone you like. 
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Everyone needs to do things with people. 


Name someone you like to do things with. 








Page 47: Friendship Have the 
class look at the picture. Ask: 
“What is happening? Do you 
think the children in the ‘pic- 
ture are friends? What does 
the picture show about 
friends? Name some things 
you can do with a_ friend. 
Name some things you cannot 
do by yourself. Do you think 
it is not important, sort of im- 
portant, or very important to 
have friends?” (Take hand 
count for each answer.) Read 
the text and give each child a 
chance to answer. 











Activities 
1. Have the children draw a 
picture ab bout their friends. Tell 








them 1 that hey can show Ge 
ihiog g want. Let each child 








exp his picture to the 
oth an when he is finished. 
Have the pupils make 

ove You” cards to give to 
someone in their eee 

3. Have the pupils p p ) 
actions which s kind- 
ness or consideration for 
others. 

4, Have “te 















LESSON 7 (p. 48) 


Knowledge Objective: People 
need to learn, to accomplish, 
and to grow. 


Value Objective: Appreciating 
the need for growth. 


Skills: observing, inferring, 
analyzing 


New Words: learn, clean, cook 


Introduction 

Have the children name or act 
out some things they have 
learned. Ask: “Did you feel 
proud of yourself when you 
learned it? Why?” 


Lesson Development 
Tell the class to look at the 
picture. Ask: “Where is the 
girl in the picture? What is she 
doing? Look at her face: How 
does she feel about what she 
_is doing? Do you think she is 
learning something? Where 
else do you learn things? Do 
you like to learn things? Do 
you like to be able to do things 
for yourself?” Ask the children 
to name some hard jobs they 
have had to do, and make a 
list of their responses on the 
board. (Use rebuses if nec- 
essary.) Ask: “How did youfeel 
if you finished the job? How 
did you feel if you did not 
finish it? Do you like to do 
new things?” Read the text 
with the children. Ask the class 
_what else people learn to do. 


Activities 

1. Have the pupils act out jobs 
they enjoy doing at home. 
Have them say why they enjoy 
the work. 

2. Have each pupil look 
through a magazine to find a 
picture of a person working or 
learning something. Let him 


study the person’s expression | They learn to talk and write. 
id m } oe Pe to tell ithe= 





People need to learn. 





They learn to clean and cook. 





Bess likes to read. 

Marion likes to paint. 

Mark likes to take care of his pets. 
Do people need things to do? 


Tn 





LESSON 8 (p. 49) 


Knowledge Objective: People 
need to be active and to enjoy 
themselves. 


Value Objective: Appreciating 
the importance of emotional 
needs. 


Skills: observing, inferring, 
comparing 


New Words: Bess, read, Mar- 
ion, paint, Mark, pets 


Introduction 

Relate the following story: “It 
is a rainy Saturday afternoon. 
Leroy is inside. None of his 
friends can play. Leroy is tired 
of watching TV. He has noth- 
ing to do. Pretend you are 
Leroy. Act out how you think 
he feels.” 


Lesson Development 

Tell the class to look at the 
top picture. Ask: “What is the 
little girl doing? How do you 
think she feels about what she 
is doing? Why do you think 
so?” (Repeat these questions 
for each picture on the page.) 
Ask: “How are all the pictures 
on this page alike?’ Now read 
the text. Discuss the last ques- 
tion. Ask: ‘‘How would you feel 
if you never had anything to 
do?” List some of the things 
the children like to do. 


Activities 

1. Have the pupils suggest 
and illustrate things to do in- 
doors on a rainy day. Have 
them make an illustrated book- 
let of these ideas, if possible 
on duplicating masters, which 
could be run off so each child 
could take a copy home to his 
parents. 

2. Ask each child to choose 
his favorite thing to do. Let 
him draw pictures showing 
himself doing this activity. 
Have him add the picture to 
his “All About Me” book. 


EVALUATION: Remembering 
Ideas (p. 50) 


Goals: This evaluation is de- 
signed to measure how well 
pupils have understood the fol- 
lowing knowledge objectives 
of this unit: (1) People have 
basic needs. (2) Needs differ 
from wants. 


Development 

Do the exercise with the chil- 
dren. Draw pupils’ answers to 
the first question on the board. 
Leave a large space and draw 
their answers to the second 
question. (An item can be in 
both groups.) Ask them to 
think of titles for the two 
groups. 

Now review pages 42-45. Look 
at the pictures on these pages 
with the children and ask the 
following questions: “Whose 
work is needed to bring you 
your food? your clothes? your 
home? What do you or your 
parents have to do to get these 
things?” After the review, ask: 
“What can we say from this 
discussion about how we get 
the things we need?” See how 
general or abstract the chil- 
dren’s responses are. For in- 
stance, one pupil may give the 
answer “We need farmers to 
bring us food.” Can that pupil 
also see that our need for 
farmers and our need for build- 
ers, clothing manufacturers, 
and so on, are all examples of 
our need for the services pro- 
vided by others? 
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REMEMBERING IDEAS 






Which things do you need? 
Which things do you want? 





FINDING OUT 





Where does your family live? 


J. GG 


Where does your family get vegetables? 





Where does your family get its clothes? 







On a piece of paper, make a chart like this one: 
Where does your family live ? 


Oe ee ee 
\Where does your family get vegetables ? . 


Where does your family get its clothes? ek 
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EVALUATION: Finding Out 
(p. 51) 


Goals: This section can help 
you see how well pupils can 
record data in chart form (or- 
ganize information through 
listing, grouping, and labeling), 
and how well they can follow 
written and verbal instruc- 
tions. 


New Words: vegetables, where 


Development 

Discuss the questions with the 
children. Ask what the two top 
drawings show. Then read the 
question under the drawings. 
Let a few children answer. Re- 
peat the same procedure for 
the next two sets of illus- 
trations. 

Now give each child a large 
piece of paper and crayons. 
Help the children construct a 
chart like the one in the text. 
Read the question “Where 
does your family live?” Have 
the children draw their an- 
swers. Now tell each pupil to 
choose someone else to ask 
this question to. Have each 
pupil draw his friend’s an- 
swer next to his own. Tell him 
to make a line below the draw- 
ings. Repeat the procedure for 
the other questions on the 
chart. When pupils are fin- 
ished, show them how to di- 
vide their drawings into two 
columns by making a line 
down the’ middle. Now ask 
each child individually: “How 
are all the things in this row 
the same?” (Indicate column 
with answers pertaining to 
himself.) Repeat the question 
for the second column (pic- 
tures pertaining to his friend). 
Repeat also for each hori- 
zontal row of answers (e.g., all 
pictures in the first row show 
types of homes; all in the sec- 
ond row show places for get- 
ting vegetables). Check up on 
how well pupils have com- 
pleted and labeled their charts. 


EVALUATION: What Do You 
Think? (p. 52) 


Goals: This exercise should 
reveal pupils’ development in 
the area of feelings, attitudes, 
and values. 


Development 

Look at the top picture with 
the children. Ask: “What is 
happening? Do you think the 
boy needs the medicine? Do 
you think he wants it?’’ Have 
them look at the bottom pic- 
ture. Ask: “Does the girl want 
the bike? Does she need it?” 
Now give the students the fol- 
lowing situation: Cheryl and 
her mother were discussing 
Cheryl’s birthday money from 
her grandmother. “I think you 
should save your money for 
something you really need,” 
said Mother. Cheryl said, “But 
what | want is a (let children 
make up an item).” Let vol- 
unteers play the two roles and 
act out the episode, including 
an ending showing what they 
think will happen. Then dis- 
cuss the way they finished the 
story. Ask: “Has anything like 
this ever happened to you? 
How did you feel? How did 
Cheryl feel? What do you think 
she should have done?” 

As the children give their an- 
swers, encourage the follow- 
ing: 2 
—relevance of comments to 
the given situation. 

—the expression of prefer- 
ence for particular conclu- 
sions. 

—reasoning to support given 
opinions. 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? 








Do you always need the things you want? 


UNIT 4: DEVELOPING READING AND 
VOCABULARY SKILLS 


Lessons 1, 2, and 3 (pp. 54-56) 


New Words: we, way, ways, very, our, Tina, Italy, says, 
say, lamb, lambs, word, words 


1. Duplicate an exercise such as the following. Have the 
pupils circle the word in each row which indicates more 
than one thing. 
a. words lamb bird 
b. word ways Tina 
c. families lamb 
person 


d. flower needs bird 


2. Print questions and directions such as the ones below 
on slips of paper. Have the pupils read the questions and 
call on a classmate to answer them. 
a. Say the word lamb. b. Where did you learn to 
talkP c. Name two words you know. d. What do 
you like to learn? e. Say two words that are names. 
f. How are you like a lamb? g. Where did you 
learn to read? h. Are you very small? 


e. animals person lamb 
f. flower houses place 
g. words game book 
h. duck pets friend 


3. Divide a duplicating master into six boxes. Have the 
pupils read and illustrate the following phrases. 
a. a house b. a very big house c. a very small 
picture d.a lamb e. a very funny lamb f. a 


very big rock 


Lesson 4 (pp. 57-59) 


New Words: Sita, learned, mother, Charles, learning, he, 
will, carry, jar, head, everywhere 


1. Duplicate an exercise containing incomplete sentences 
such as the following. Have the pupils choose and circle 
the correct words to complete the sentence. 

a. Charles can to swim. (learn, 


carry) 

b. Do you want to to swim? (learn, 
lamb ) 

c. We can carry water in a AGEL 
use ) 

d. Do you _______— in school? (learn, here) 
e. My hair is on top of my . (head, 
help) 

f. Please the box to the car. (carry, 
care ) 

g. I looked for the puppy. (every- 


where, have ) 


h. We 
(learn, lost ) 


in many different ways. 


2. Duplicate an exercise such as the following. Have the 
class find two rhyming words in each line. 


a. mother father g. earn learn lamb 
brother h. where other brother 

b. he me jar ian wajar scar 

ce. did fed hid j. carry cards Larry 

d. hat head bread k. it we me 

e. way day you l. thing find ring 

f. jar way far 


3. Make up a duplicating master of questions such as 
those listed below. After each question print the words 
just mother, just father, both mother and father in three 
separate boxes. Have the children read the questions and 
circle the proper box to answer each question. (Answers 
will vary. ) 
a. Who was a girl? b. Who was a boy? c. Who 
takes care of the baby? d. Who reads to you? 
e. Who plays with you? f. Who cooks in your 
house? g. Who helps you go to school? h. Who 
cleans your house? i. Who likes to play games? 
j. Who likes to read? k. Who loves you? 


4, Print short sentences such as the following on the 

chalkboard or on slips of paper. Have individual pupils 

read and act them out for the class. 
a. Carry a jar on your head. b. Do a dance. c. 
Go everywhere in this room. d. Draw a picture of 
ajar. e. Dance everywhere in the room. f. Look 
everywhere in this room. g. Carry a book to your 
place. h. Act like your mother. i. Act like your 
father. 


Lessons 5, 6, and 7 (pp. 60-63) 


New Words: helping, them, world, television, sometimes, 
themselves, friends 


Duplicate an exercise such as the following. Have the 
pupils underline the word that makes sense in the sen- 
tence and illustrate the sentences if they wish. 

















a. Frank is his family. (helping, help) 
b. He likes to with some jobs. (help, helps ) 
c. Frank his father to cook. (helps, help) 
d. Frank likes other people. (help, helping ) 
e. “I am too,” says Frank’s brother. (help, 
helping.) f. They will all to paint the 





house. (help, helping ) 








Lessons 8 and 9, Remembering Ideas, and Finding Out 
(pp. 64-67) 


New Words: Frank, Danny, Danny's teaching, game, 
games, taught, Mary Ann, Bruce, teaches, kinds, swim 


1. Duplicate an exercise containing short sentences such 
as the following. Print the words in parentheses under 
each sentence respectively. Have the pupils circle the 
correct word to complete the sentence. 
a. I learned to in the pool. (swim, jar) 
b. It is fun to play with friends. (games, 


books) c. The teacher vhelpswusite== === 
(learn, carry) d. book got lost. (Danny, 
Danny's) e. Frank Mary Ann to play 


a game. (taught, thought) f. Danny likes all 
of food. (kinds, friends) g. I watch 
with my brother. (television, everywhere ) 


h. We our friends at school. (like, sounds ) 


2. Duplicate an exercise using the following broken sen- 
tences. List the first parts of the sentences in one column 
and the second parts in another. Mix the order of the 
second parts and have the pupils draw lines to match 
the sentence parts correctly. 
a. Charles likes / to watch television. b. He saw 
a show / about lambs. c. The lambs / are learn- 
ing to walk. d. Charles learned how to / take care 
of lambs. 
a. The world / is very big. b. We learn about the 
world / from television. c. Many people / live in 


the world. d. The world looks like / a big ball. 


More to Do 


1. To provide the pupils with further experiences involv- 
ing the concepts of learning and teaching, let the class 
work as a group to make educational filmstrips. Have the 
class think of topics from the social studies or science 
areas or pick a favorite story they wish to retell. Each 
child may find one fact or idea to contribute to the topic 
or select one episode from the story. The pupils then 
illustrate their ideas and tape the pictures together in 
an order which develops the topic. Mailing tubes may 
then be attached at either end to make a scroll. The pic- 
ture roll can then be used as a filmstrip which the pupils 
may narrate. The class may wish to make several of these 
filmstrips and invite another class in to view them. 


2. To illustrate the concept that people learn from each 
other, let the pupils interview each other and record their 
responses on a tape recorder. Working in pairs, children 


should think of two to five questions to ask each other. 
To learn more about the school, class members could 
make up a list of things they wish to learn from various 
members of the school community such as the principal, 
the dietitian, the janitor, and other teachers or students. 
Pupils could then invite these people in and have the 
answers to their questions recorded. 


3. Teach the class some new group games, such as 
Thumbs Up. In this game, all children close their eyes, 
put their heads down, and hold up one thumb while rest- 
ing their hands on the desk in front of them. Six pupils 
are picked to be “It.” They stand at the front of the room. 
As the rest close their eyes, these six sneak around the 
room and each choose another child’s thumb to fold 
down. The “Its” return to the front of the room. The 
pupils whose thumbs were down open their eyes, and 
each one tries to guess which of the “Its” folded his 
thumb down. If a child can guess the one who tapped 
him, he gets to take that child’s place as “Tt.” 

Let the children enjoy this game, and invite children 
to teach the class other games which they have learned 
from family, friends, or books. The children may enjoy 
drawing pictures of different games they know and dic- 
tating the rules to be posted and studied by others. 


4, Set up some role-playing situations involving the learn- 
ing and applying of values. Tell the pupils the first part 
of a story, and then let them take parts and act out the 
ending. After each pantomimed situation, ask: “Did the 
children in these stories learn something? What was it? 
How did they learn it?” 
a. Ricky and Dave were playing ball on the play- 
ground. Nearby, Ricky’s little brother was playing 
on the swings, but suddenly he fell off and hit his 
head. 
b. Eddie, Julie, and Gina were walking home from 
school, talking about the pet show they were going 
to have the next day. “I'm going to bring my ham- 
sters,” said Eddie. “And the teacher said I could 
bring my goldfish,” said Julie. Gina was very quiet. 
Finally she said, “I don’t have anything to bring.” 
c. Laurie was playing in her mother’s room one day 
while her mother was in the living room. Laurie saw 
some dimes and nickels on her mother’s bedside 
table. She wanted a dime so she could go and buy 
a comic book at the store around the corner. 
d. All the boys and girls in Karl’s class had brought 
their picnic lunches for the class outing. Hal saw 
Karl crying in one corner of the room. “What's the 


matter?” asked Hal. “I forgot to bring my lunch 
today,” said Karl. 

e. Steve and the boys were playing baseball. Steve 
hit a good pitch and ran around the bases. He was 
just coming into the home plate when Billy threw 
the ball to the catcher. Steve slid into home. He was 
sure he was safe. “Out,” said the umpire, who was 


the father of one of the boys. 


5. Divide a duplicating master into boxes that look like 
television sets. Print phrases such as the following for the 
children to read and illustrate. 

a. a person on television; b. an animal on televi- 


sion; c. a family on television; d. I am on tele- 
vision; e. a bird on television; f. a friend on tel- 
evision. 


6. Have the pupils make phrase cards which say “By 
Myself, with Help from Others,” and “Not Yet,” respec- 
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tively. Call out various questions such as those listed 
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you use the telephone? h. Can you watch televi- 
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draw a picture? k. Can you button your coat? 
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of food do you likeP c. Who taught you to talk? 
d. Do you know how to swim? e. What should 
you do when it rains? f. Who teaches you to help 
people? g. Should you learn to cook? h. Name 
two kinds of ice cream, i. Have you ever taught 
someone a game? 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 
HOW DO YOU LEARN? 





LESSON 1 (p. 54) 


Knowledge Objective: Chil- 
dren learn from other people. 


Value Objective: Being aware 
of one’s own ability to learn 
constantly. 


Skills: inferring, analyzing, 
comparing, hypothesizing 


New Words: we, ways 


Materials: See below. 


Introduction 

Bring in such objects as a ball, 
a knife and fork, a paint brush, 
a shoe with laces, and a comb. 
Ask the pupils to demonstrate 
how they can use each object, 
and to tell who helped them 
learn to do so. 


Lesson Development 

Ask: “What is the smaller boy 
doing in this picture? (top 
photo) What is the older boy 
doing? Who do you think the 
older boy is? What is happen- 
ing in the bottom picture? Did 
the children have to learn to 
do this? How do you think 
they learned? Does one of 
these pictures remind you of 
something you have learned? 
of how you learned some- 
thing? How are the pictures 
alike? different? What can you 
say from these pictures about 
learning?” Read the text. 


Activities 

1. Collect pictures of children 
doing various activities (play- 
ing a game, setting the table, 
tying shoes, reading, and writ- 
ing). Have the pupils tell what 
is being learned and how or 
from whom the learner might 
have learned. Ask the pupils 
to classify and sort the pic- 
tures into groups for display. 
2. Have each pupil divide a 
piece of paper into three sec- 
tions and draw pictures of 
something he learned at home, 
at school, and from a friend. 


We learn in many different ways. 


We learn from many different people. 


Lea 





When we are very small, we learn from the 


people in our families. 
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LESSON 2 (p. 55) 


Knowledge Objective: Achild’s 
first teachers are usually his 
family. 


Value Objective: Realizing the 
importance of the teaching 
function of the family. 


Skills: recalling, listing, analyz- 
ing, hypothesizing 


New Words: very, our 


Materials: photograph of an 
infant 


Introduction 

Hold up the picture. Have the 
pupils name things they can 
do that the infant cannot do, 
such as talk, run, get dressed, 
write, and play. Ask the pupils 
where and how they think they 
learned these things. Ask: 
“What would happen to a baby 
if nobody took care of it? if 
nobody taught it anything?”’ 


Lesson Development 

Ask: “Who do you see in this 
picture? Who is a baby with all 
day? Does he watch and listen 
to these people? How does a 
baby learn to say a word? What 
are some of a baby’s first 
words? How does a mother or 
father help a baby learn? How 
do they let the baby know that 
what it says or does is right?” 
Let children relate some sto- 
ries about being with babies. 
Ask: “Who do you think are 
the most important people in 
a baby’s life?” 


Activities 

1. Let pairs of children role- 
play a mother or father teach- 
ing an infant to sit up, to walk, 
to get dressed, to hold an ob- 
ject, to eat from a spoon, etc. 
2. If possible, arrange for a 
class mother to bring a young 
infant to school. Have the 
class prepare questions to ask 
about how she cares for the 
baby and what she teaches it. 


LESSON 3 (p. 56) 


Knowledge Objectives: Most 
children learn to talk. Lan- 
guage varies from culture to 
culture. 


Value Objective: Appreciating 
man’s unique capacity for 
speech and language. 


Skills: recalling, comparing 


New Words: Tina, Italy, says, 
say, lamb, way, lambs, words, 
word 


Materials: a foreign language 
record 


Introduction 

Play a record of someone 
speaking or singing in a for- 
eign language, or speak to the 
children in a foreign language 
yourself. Ask: “Did you under- 
stand? Who would?” 


Lesson Development 

Read the first three lines of the 
text with the class. They may 
want to know that the Italian 
for lamb is il agnello (pro- 
nounced el an yel’ lo). Ask: 
“What language(s) do you 
speak?” Give bilingual pupils 
a chance to tell about how 
they came to speak two lan- 
guages, where they use each 
language, how they feel about 
being able to speak two lan- 
guages. Ask them to- give the 
same words in both languages. 
Ask: ‘Do the words mean the 
same thing?’ Help the class 
read the rest of the text and 
answer the question. 


Activities 

1. Have the pupils find out the 
first words they spoke or 
learned. Have each pupil illus- 
trate his first word and put the 
drawing in his ‘‘All About Me” 
book. 

2. If nobody in your class is 
bilingual, invite a child who is 
bilingual to speak to your 
class. 





When we are very small, we learn to talk. 


Tina is from Italy. 

She says lamb one way. 

You say it a different way. 

Lambs are the same, but the words are dierent 


Where did you learn the word lamb? 
56 
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LESSON 4 (pp. 57-59) 


Knowledge Objectives: Chil- 
dren learn from parents, teach- 
ers, and peers. In different so- 
cieties children learn different 
skills, attitudes, and values. 


Value Objective: Accepting 
and valuing cultural differ- 
ences. 


Skills: inferring, comparing, 
contrasting, hypothesizing 


New Words: Sita, learned, 
mother, Charles, learning, he, 
will, carry, jar, head, every- 


What has Sita learned where 


Introduction 

from her mother? Have a child act out something 
he has learned from his par- 
ents. Let the others guess what 
it is. Then ask the class if they 
have learned the same thing. 
Who did they learn it from? 
Let other children take turns at 
this. 


Lesson Development 

Page 57: Learning from par- 
ents Look at the top picture 
with the class. Ask: “Do you 
think Sita is from another 
country? Why? What is she 
doing?” Read the first sen- 
tence and help the class an- 
swer. Now look at the bottom 
picture. Read the text ques- 
tions and have the class an- 
swer. Now ask them to com- 
pare the two pictures on this 
page. Ask: “How are these two 
pictures alike? How are they 
different?” 
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What is Charles learning? 


Who is he learning from? 
57 





Pages 58-59: National cus- 
toms Tell the class to look at 
the pictures to see children 
around the world. Ask the 
class to identify what is being 
done, and by whom, in each 
picture. Ask: “Why are the 
children doing these things?” 
(Help the class to identify the 
culture from which these pic- 
tures were taken.) Ask: “Do 
you do things in the same 
way? Do the pictures remind 
you of things you do? (carry- 
ing packages, briefcases, milk 
cartons; dancing together; 
picking out clothes; learning 
how to sew, knit, embroider, 
etc.) Do you have to learn how 
to do these things, too? Do 
you think that all children have 
to be taught by somebody?” 
Read the text on page 58 and 
let the children answer. 

Page 59: Summary Read the 
first line. Ask the children if 
they agree. Ask them if one 
way of doing things is neces- 
sarily better than other ways. 
Why not? Read the last ques- 
tion of the text and list the chil- 
dren’s answers. 
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Will you learn to 


carry a jar on your head? 





Will you learn to do this dance? 


Children everywhere learn different things. 


What have you learned from your family? 
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LESSON 5 (p. 60) 


Knowledge Objective: Children 
go to school to learn things. 


Value Objective: Valuing 
school as an opportunity to 
learn. 


Skills: inferring, listing, pre- 
dicting 


New Words: helping, them 


Introduction 

Ask if anyone knows how to 
do something he could instruct 
the class in. Let him “play 
teacher’ for a few minutes. 
Ask the class: “Where do you 
go to learn things?” 


Lesson Development 

Have the class look at the pic- 
ture. Read the first two ques- 
tions. Ask: “Did you know how 
to tell time before you came to 
school? What new things have 
you learned in school?” Make 
a list of the children’s answers 
ana add to it. Help the children 
make another list of the things 
they think they will learn later 
on in school. Ask: “Who am 1? 
Who is the woman in the pic- 
ture? What do teachers do?” 
Have the children tell about an 
experience that happened to 
them while they were learning 
something in school. Ask them 
why their parents say they 
should go to school. ~ 


Activities 

1. Have some older children 
in the school visit the class to 
tell about some of the things 
they are learning in their 
grades. Have them denton- 
strate some of their skills, and 
have the class prepare ques- 
tions to ask them. 

2. Have the class role-play sit- 
uations in which they are tell- 
ing a younger child who is 
about to have his first day at 
school about some of the 
things he will do and learn 
there. 


Where are these children? 


What are they learning? 


Who is helping them learn? 





bit ete seine tie ‘ a wre 


We learn about the world from television. 


What other things do people learn from television? 
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tas anaet TSE 
and values from 
media. 

Value Objec tive: Becomi 
aware of the influence of 
mass media. 

Skills: recalling, compar 
cous ting, hy! /pothesizinc 
New Words: world, television, 
other 

Introduction ; 
Ask the class to name some 
of their favorite programs 
television. Have t 
they like about | 


and what they 
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Knowledge Objectives: 
dren learn on their own. C 
dren learn from their p 


‘Value Objectives: A\ ppreciating 

one’s own abilities. Apprecia - 
ing the influence of friends on 
one’s behavior. 


SI Skills: i inferring, hypothesizin. 
classifying 


New Words: sometimes, them- 
pace, friends 


Introduction 
€ ive each pupil a a peanut ora 
: He arble. A As sk each hild 
amine it carefully Your 
to ed that they 
scribin the peanut or 
ae ee who has 
“seen one. Have them tell what 
they know about it and how 
they learned (touch, feel, 

smell, look). 



























Lesson Development 
Page 62: Learning on your 
own Read the text and : dure) 











Sometimes people teach themselves 


how to do things. 





Sometimes we learn from our friends. 


Page 63: Learning from friends 
Ask: “Do you know the game 
the girl is playing? How do 
you think she learned the 
game?” Read the text. Ask: 
“What are some things you 
have learned from _ your 
friends? Do you ever learn 
things from your friends that 
your parents do not like? Do 
you act the way your friends 
act? How?” 


Activities 

1. Have pupils draw one thing 
they learned to do themselves. 
Display the drawings on a bul- 
letin board, and have the pu- 
pils think of a title for the dis- 
play. 

2. Read to the pupils from a 
simple “How-to” book. Ask: 
“Could you learn to do some- 
thing by yourself from this 
book?” 

3. Group the pupils into pairs. 
Have each pair discover some- 
thing that one person knows 
that the other does not. Have 
each pupil teach the other; 
then have pupils report to the 
class on what they learned. 
4. Show pupils how to do 
something, such as tie a spe- 
cial kind of knot, sing a song, 
draw a certain “doodle,” or 
perform a simple magic trick. 
Have them practice until they 
can do it. Ask: ‘Did | help you 
learn? Did you help yourself 
learn? Is this the way you learn 
most things?” 





LESSON 8 (pp. 64-65) 


Knowledge Objective: Children 
learn and teach skills and val- 
ues. 


Value Objectives: Being aware 
of values one has learned. Ap- 
preciating one’s own abilities. 


Skills: listing, evaluating, com- 
paring 


New Words: Frank, Danny, 
Danny’s, teaching, game, 
games, taught, Mary Ann, 
Bruce, teaches 


Introduction 

Set up a role-playing situation 
demonstrating parents teach- 
ing children values. An exam- 
ple of such a situation is: A 
brother and sister are playing. 
Brother grabs one of the things 
the sister is playing with. Sis- 
ter hits brother. Parent comes 
into the room, tells brother not 
to grab toys and asks sister to 
share toys. Children comply. 
Three children assume the 
roles of parent, brother, and 
sister. 


Lesson Development 

Page 64: Learning skills Read 
the first two sentences of the 
text to the children, having 
them look at the page as you 
read. Ask if anyone knows the 
game that Frank and Danny 
are playing. Ask the two ques- 
tions given in the text. Have 
each child in the class tell at 
least one game that he knows 
and name who taught it to 
him. Extend the lesson with 
the following question se- 
quence: “What are some other 
things you have learned to do 
outside of school? Who have 
you learned from? Do you 
think it is important to learn 
some games? Do you think it 
is important to learn to (name 
some of the things children 
mention in answer to previous 
question)? Is school the only 
place where you learn things? 
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Frank is Danny’s friend. 
Frank is teaching Danny a game. 


What games do you know? 


Who taught them to you? 





ison ie 
daira rT 





Mary Ann is helping Bruce. 


Who teaches us to help other people? 
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Page 65: Learning values 
Have the pupils study the pic- 
ture. Ask: “What is happening 
in this picture? Why is Mary 
Ann helping Bruce? Did some- 
one teach her that she should 
help her brother? How do you 
learn what things you should 
and should not do? What are 
some things you think a good 
person does? What are some 
things you think a person 
should not do? Where do you 
think you learned your ideas? 
Did someone teach you?” 
Write on the board: “to help 
out” and “to play a game.” 
Say: “Here are two things that 
children learn. How are these 
things different? What can you 
say from these two pictures 
(indicate pictures on pages 
64-65) about the kind of things 
a person learns as he grows 
up?” 


Activities 

1. Bring in a pack of cards and 
demonstrate a few simple 
tricks. Ask the pupils if they 
know any card games or card 
tricks. Let pupils use cards to 
demonstrate to the class. 

2. Have pupils bring in games 
from home and separate into 
small groups. Have each child 
teach his group about the 
game that he brought in, and 
show them how to play it. 

3. Have pupils pantomime sit- 
uations in which one person is 
in distress and another helps 
him. Let them tell what the sit- 
uation was. 

4. Find pictures of people 
helping other people. Ask: 
“How do we need and help 
each other? Why do we help 
other people?” 





EVALUATION: Remembering 
Ideas (p. 66) 


Goals: This exercise will help 
you measure how well the pu- 
pils have understood the major 
generalizations in the unit: (1) 
Children learn skills and val- 
ues. (2) Children learn from 
family members, teachers, 
peers, and the mass media. 


New Word: kinds 


Development 

Part One: Ask about each of 
the pictures on this page: 
“What could the child (or chil- 
dren) be learning here?”’ Now 
look back through the unit and 
find pictures of children learn- 
ing various skills (e.g., talking, 
playing games, telling time). 
Show the children the pictures 
and ask in each case: “What is 
(child or name of child shown) 
learning?” Now ask: “What is 
one way these things are 
alike?” Try to get children to 
work out a generalization that 
can apply to all the pictures. 
(An example of a generalized 
response is: “They are all 
about how to do something.”) 
Also, make sure pupils under- 
stand the importance of giving 
a relevant answer. Now tell the 
class that you are going to say 
three things. Say: (1) Do not 
tell lies. (2) Help other people. 
(3) Do not steal. Ask:. “Have 
you learned these three 
things? How are these things 
you have learned alike?” Ask: 
“What can we say from this 
discussion about the kinds of 
things children learn?” 


Part Two: Ask about each of 
the pictures on this page: 
“How is the child learning?” 
Then ask: “What can you say 
about how you learn?” Look 
through the unit and ask the 
same questions about various 
pictures. Again, try to elicit re- 
sponses that are both pertinent 
and general. 
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REMEMBERING 


IDEAS 





FINDING OUT 


How many can do this? 


How did you learn? 





How many can do this? 


Who taught you? 
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EVALUATION: Finding Out 
(p. 67) 


Goals: This exercise will help 
you measure the pupils’ prog- 
ress in skills used in this unit: 
listing, grouping, labeling, and 
using data to develop hypothe- 
ses. 


New Word: swim 


Development 

Study each of the pictures on 
this page. Ask about each 
drawing: “How many can do 
this?” Have children tally how 
many in the class can do each. 
Draw a rebus on the board, or 
write “swim,” “tie shoe,’”’ and 
“read.”’ Have someone write 
“tally” and/or write “total” 
after each. Now ask: ‘What 
can we Say from looking at the 
information on the board?” 
Repeat the question several 
ways if they do not under- 
stand. They should be able to 
answer something like: “Most 
first-graders can swim and 
read” or “More first-graders 
can read than can swim.” Now 
look at each picture and 
ask “Who taught you?” On 
the board, write “Parent,” 
“Teacher,” “Friend,” or other 
possible answers. Tally an- 
swers as before. After each 
tally, ask pupils what this in- 
formation shows. For example, 
“More people learned to swim 
from teachers than from par- 
ents.” Ask questions to help 
pupils realize what you mean. 
For example, “Does this show 
us that more people learned 
to tie shoes from a teacher 
than from parents?” Encour- 
age pupils to participate in the 
tallying and to draw _infer- 
ences (hypothesize) from the 
tallies. You might also want to 
ask pupils to suggest a title or 
label for this page telling what 
it is about. Try to elicit as 
comprehensive a title as pos- 
sible from the pupils. 


EVALUATION: What Do You 
Think? (p. 68) 


Goals: The purpose of this 
section is to focus on the de- 
velopment of the children’s 


feelings, attitudes, and values. WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Development 

Discuss the pictures on this 
page. Ask: “‘What do you think 
the boy in this picture (the 
farming picture) is learning to 
do? Do you need to learn to 
do that? Does he? What might 
the children in the class be 
learning? Does everyone need 
to learn those things? What 
has this girl (vacuuming) 
learned to do? Does everyone 
need to learn to vacuum? 
What things do you think 
everyone needs to learn? We 
have been talking about things 
people learn how to do. What 
about people’s ideas? Do you 
think people everywhere learn 
that the same things are right 
and wrong? What are some 
things you believe? Should 
people everywhere believe 
those things?” There are not 
any “right” or “wrong” an- 
swers for these questions. Do 
not judge children’s answers 
according to your own opin- 
ions. Rather, consider only 
how strong their commitment 
to one opinion (value choice) 
is and how well they can sup- 
port their choices with reason- 


ing. 





Should people everywhere learn the same things? 
Why do you think so? 
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UNIT 5: DEVELOPING READING AND 
VOCABULARY SKILLS 


Lessons 1, 2, 3, and 4 (pp. 70-74) 


New Words: going, work, jobs, Mrs., Blair, works, an, 
office, Mr., Chase, earn, money, doing, here, would, hap- 
pen, if, no, their, school 


1. Play a bingo game with the new words printed on 
cards, four down and four across. Write the same words 
on flash cards and flash them one at a time. The children 
will look for that word on their cards. If they have it, 
tell them to cover the word with a piece of paper. The 
first child to cover four words in any direction on his 
card shouts “Bingo,” and is the winner. No two cards 
should be the same. 


2. Divide a duplicating master into six boxes. In each box 
print a sentence such as those suggested below. Duplicate 
the exercise, and have the children read and illustrate 
the sentences. 


a. Mrs. Blair works at 
home. 


b. Mrs. Chase works in 


an office. 


c. People have different 


jobs. 


d. Mr. Chase works in 
a store. 

e. Here is a job I want 
to have. 

f. Many people are go- 
ing to work. 


3. Duplicate the short paragraphs and questions sug- 
gested below. Have the children read the paragraphs and 
answer the questions by circling the correct response. 


a. Mrs. Blair left her 
home. She took the bus 
into the city. She went 
into a tall building. She 
went to her desk. She 
began to work. 

Mrs. Blair works in: 

an office a farm a 
school 

b. Mr. Chase went to 
work in his car. He went 
to a school. He helped 
the children to read. 
After school, he played 
ball with some children. 
Mr. Chase is a: 

doctor teacher dancer 


c. Mrs. Chase went to 
work in her office. It was 
Friday. Friday is pay- 
day. A man in the office 
gave Mrs. Chase her 
pay. When Mrs. Chase 
works, she earns: 
money food clothes 
d. Mr, White went into 
an office. He wanted to 
talk to a man in the of- 
fice. “I am here to find 
work,” he said. “Do you 
have anything I can 
do?” 

Mr. White wants a: 

job lamb picture 


Lessons 5 and 6 (pp. 75-77) 


New Words: yellow, bear, her, hands, little, now, special, 
tools, Perez, post, late, night, hospital, everyday, until, six, 
o'clock, working, fix, dinner 


1. Print the new words on a set of cards. Tape the cards 
in a vertical line on the floor. Have a pupil step on the 
first word, and read it. He may then “climb the ladder” 
by reading each succeeding word correctly. This can be 
done as an individual activity, or two pupils may work 
together to see who can “climb the ladder” the fastest. 


2. Duplicate a work sheet such as the following. Ask the 
children to read the sentences and then to write in T if 
the statement is true, or F if the statement is false. 

The hospital is a place for sick people. 
——_—— Most people go to bed at night. 

—_ We eat dinner at one o'clock. 

Tools help people to do their work. 

People use their hands to do many things. 
Little puppies are fun. 














8. Write directions and questions such as the following 
on slips of paper. Have the pupils read the papers and 
act out the directions or answer the questions. 
a. What would happen if no one worked? b. Draw 
a picture for the class. c. Name a job you like. d. 
Pay your friend some money. e. Tell what you can 
make with your hands. f. Name two kinds of jobs. 
g. Where are you at six o'clock? h. What kinds of 


tools can you use? 


Lessons 7 and 8, Remembering Ideas, Finding Out, and 
What Do You Think (pp. 78-82) 


New Words: places, prepare, homes, pay, each, draw, 
more, important, than 


1. Let the children make a deck of cards with the new 
words printed on them. Assign one word to each child and 
ask him to copy it on two cards. When the decks are as- 
sembled, they can play Concentration. Place each card 
face down. The first player turns up any two cards. If 
they match and he can read the word, he takes the two 
cards and turns up two more. If they do not match, he 
turns the cards face down again in the same place. The 
next player takes his turn. The players need to concen- 
trate and remember where each word is located. The 
player with the most cards wins the game. 








2. The work sheet below will give the children practice 
in categorizing. Ask them to cross out the word that does 
not fit in with the title of the column. 

Things We Do Things We Pay For 


draw clothes 
pay food 
friend television 
prepare hands 
paint birds 
lamb doctors 
make rocks 
More to Do 


1. To further develop the concept of interdependence of 
people in a community, take the class on a walk to visit 
public and commercial places such as a supermarket, a 
drugstore, a post office, a library, or a bank. Make the pu- 
pils aware of all the work situations they see, and the 
kinds of jobs they see being done. Ask them to think 
about how they and their families need and use the serv- 
ices of the people they see working. Ask them to imagine 
that one of the places of work in the community suddenly 
disappeared. Ask: “What would happen to the people in 
the community if there were no supermarket, bank, or 
post office?” 

When you return to the classroom, ask the children 
to list what they have seen. You might then want to di- 
vide the class into groups and have each group make a 
large representation of one of the community stores or 
facilities, using crayons, paints, and butcher paper. Each 
group could then draw figures to represent the kinds of 
workers in that place (these could also be cut out from 
magazines). Each group could make up a skit based on 
someone coming into their store or facility. 


2. This unit provides good material for dramatizations 
with family puppets. The children may want to use the 
family member puppets they made in Unit 2 (see Inter- 
leaf—Unit 2), make new ones, or use classroom puppets 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ALCORN, JOHN, AND Hine, At. Money 
Round the World. N.Y.: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich. 





GREEN, Caria. Doctors and Nurses: 
What Do They Do?. I Can Read 
series. II]. Leonard Kessler. N.Y.: 


Harper and Row. pations. 


. What Do They Do? Police- 
men and Firemen. I Can Read 
series. Il]. Leonard Kessler. N.Y.: 
Harper and Row. With lively style 
and good pictures, this book and 
the preceding one describe and con- 
vey the excitement of various occu- 


if you have them available. Ask the pupils to dramatize 
specific family situations involving work, such as the fol- 
lowing: a mother in a family decides to get a job; a father 
is fired; a father or mother changes jobs; a family moves 
to a new town and the parents have to look for work. 

If the pupils need more specific situations to spark 
their dramatization, read short stories such as the follow- 
ing, and have the pupils complete the stories using the 
puppets. 

a. Mr. and Mrs. White and their two young children 

are having dinner. “We did not have enough money 

to buy meat for supper tonight,” says Mrs. White to 
her husband. “If I got a job, we would have enough 
money for meat almost every night.” 

b. Barry Silver’s father is taking him to school on 

Friday morning. “We get out of school early today, 

Dad,” says Barry, “will you come and take me to the 

park for the afternoon?” 

c. Mr. Montoya is a baker. One day, he came home 

to tell Mrs. Montoya and his daughter this news: 

“The bakery where I work burned down today! 

What will I do?” 


3. The following activity should help the pupils see the 
relationship between work and the satisfaction of mate- 
rial needs. Have the pupils look through magazines to 
find pictures of things their family can buy, but which a 
family that makes everything on its own (such as that 
pictured on p. 78) could not make for itself. Examples 
would be cars, telephones, appliances, and electric lights. 
Have the pupils cut these things out and paste them on a 
background to make a collage. If possible, have the chil- 
dren visit stores to find out how much these items cost (or 
find out for them ). Let them make price tags to stick onto 
the pictures. For each item, ask: “How long do you think 
people would have to work to get enough money to buy 
this thing? What is good about a family being able to 
make everything it needs itself? What is not good about 
having to make everything yourself?” 


Morino, Dorotuy. Where Are the 
MothersP N.Y.: Lippincott. Shows 
mothers at work at various tasks 
and in various occupations. 


AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 


Filmstrips 


The Dentist 

The Doctor 

The Bus Driver 

The Grocer 

The Service Station Attendant 

The Sanitation Department Crew 

(from The Community Series, McGraw-Hill Films, N.Y.) 
Several selections from a series of color filmstrips 

telling stories photographically. 


The Shopping Center 
City Workers and Services 
(from The Family Series, Families and Services Set, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Films, N.Y.) 

Color filmstrips depicting the specialized jobs and 
interdependence involved in large communities. 


Films 


Families and Jobs: Risa Earns Her Dime 
(from The Family, McGraw-Hill Films, N.Y.) 

A 9-minute color film showing how people in Risa’s 
family get paid for their work, and how they in turn 
spend their money for the work of others, including a 
dentist. 


Why People Have Special Jobs: The Man Who Made 
Spinning Tops 
(Learning Corporation of America, N.Y.) 

A humorous cartoon film introducing the concept of 
specialization of labor through the story of a man who 
was very good at making spinning tops. 


Records 


The New House: How Honey Helped 
(Scholastic Audio Visual, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.) 

A delightful story, presented as a song, of how a lit- 
tle girl finds work fun while helping her mother move to 
a new home. 
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Lesson Development 
Look at the picture with 
class. Ask: “Have you ever 
seen people riding buses 
driving in cars when you are 
coming to school? Where do 
you think Heys are going? 
Would you like to go to work 
every day? Why do people 
work? Do most people have t 
work? Do most people 
jobs that mney go to? Whi 
a ? hink 


































These people are going to work. 


Why do people have jobs? 


Mrs. Blair is a mother. 


She works at home and in an office, too. 


Mr. Chase works to earn money for his family. 


Do you know someone who works? 
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LESSON 2 (p. 71) 


Knowledge Objectives: Most 
people have jobs to do, and 
they are paid. But some peo- 
ple are not paid money for the 
jobs they do. There are many 
different kinds of jobs. 


Value Objective: Viewing work 
as a fulfilling activity as well 
as an obligation. 


Skills: inferring, classifying, 
comparing 


New Words: Mrs. Blair, works, 
an, office, Mr. Chase, earn, 
money 


Introduction 
Ask each child to draw pic- 
tures representing two kinds 
of work that the same person 
might do, one at home and 
one at a job. 


Lesson Development 

Ask the children to study the 
two top pictures. Read the ac- 
companying text. Ask: “Which 
picture might show Mrs. Blair 
at home? Which picture might 
show her at an office?” Tell 
the children that Mrs. Blair is 
a lawyer. Ask if anyone knows 
a lawyer or what lawyers do. 
Read the text accompanying 
the bottom picture. Ask: “Do 
you know someone who works 
but does not have a job? What 
is the difference between the 
work people do at home and 
the work they do in an office?” 


Activities 

1. Have the children draw pic- 
tures of their mothers and fa- 
thers at work and dictate sen- 
tences under each picture to 
tell what they know about 
their parents’ jobs. Make a 
class book out of the pictures. 
2. Hold up some pictures of 
men and women working at 
various jobs. Let the pupils 
make up a story about a day 
in the life of one of the people 
in the pictures. 
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Activities 

1. Have the pupils think of 
jobs that adults have in and 
around the school (e.4g., 
teacher, principal, nurse, po- 
liceman, cook). Have small 
groups of children act out the 
job. Then have them act out 
what would happen if there 
were no one there to do the 
job. 

2. Arrange for a mother or fa- 
ther to visit the class to talk 
about his or her job. Have the 
children prepare questions in 
advance. 

3. Have the pupils look 
through magazines to find and 
cut out pictures of people 
working at jobs. Ask the pu- 
pils if they can group the pic- 
tures together in any way (e.g., 
jobs in which people make 
things; jobs in which people 
help other people). Post the 
pictures by category on the 
bulletin board. 
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Some people learn their jobs in school. 





you think it would | 


Some people learn their jobs at work. 


Do you know someone who has a job? 


them 


Where did that person learn to do his job? 





Mary Yellow Bear learned to work with her 


hands when she was little. 
She learned to work very fast. 
Now Mary works with special tools. 


Mary learned her job at work. 
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LESSON 5 (p. 75) 


Knowledge Objectives: Some 
job skills are taught at work. 
Some job skills require previ- 
ous learning and experience. 


Value Objective: Appreciating 
childhood as an _ important 
time of learning. 


Skills: inferring, comparing 


New Words: yellow, bear, her, 
hands, little, now, special, 
tools 


Materials: an educational toy; 
a small machine 


Introduction 

Bring in an educational toy 
such as a play telephone. Ask 
the children why they think 
such toys are made. 


Lesson Development 

This photograph shows a 
young Sioux girl working at 
an electric-wire testing and 
installing factory. Tests proved 
that the Sioux could work 
more quickly than other work- 
ers because of early training 
in beadwork. Read the text to 
the class as they look at the 
photograph. When you have 
finished the paragraph, ask: 
“When did Mary Yellow Bear 
learn to work with her hands? 
Does she work with her hands 
today? Do you do things with 
your hands? Show us some- 
thing you can do. Do you get 
better at this every time you 
do it? Suppose it was your job 
to do this. Would you get bet- 
ter at it every day?” Give the 
class examples of jobs that 
people learn at work. 


Activity 

Bring in a typewriter or a small 
machine and demonstrate its 
use to the class. Ask: “How 
does this help people to do 
jobs more quickly? Where 
do you think people learn to 
use these machines?” 


LESSON 6 (pp. 76-77) 


Knowledge Objectives: Sev- 
eral members of a family may 
work. Their job schedules af- 
fect the entire family. Working 
hours may be during the day 
or at night. 


Value Objective: Accepting a 
variety of family life-styles. 


Skills: hypothesizing, compar- 
ing 


New Words: Perez, post, late, 
night, hospital, everyday, until, 
six, o’clock, working, fix, din- 
ner 


Introduction 

Take a class survey. Ask: 
“How many have a father who 
works? How many have a 
mother who works outside the 
home? How many have other 
family members who work?” 
Have the children who have 
two working parents, or those 
who have only one parent who 
works, tell the class who takes 
care of them when their par- 
ents are at work. Ask: “Do you 
think it is good for your 
mother and/or father to 
work?” 


Lesson Development 

Page 76: The Perez family 
Tell the class that you are 
going to read about another 
family and about who works in 
that family. Read the text. As 
you read, stop to reinforce the 
information given with ques- 
tions such as: “What is the 
post office? What does it mean 
to work at night? What is a 
hospital? What does Mrs. 
Perez do at the hospital? 
When does she go to work? 
When does she come home? 
How do you think the Perez 
children feel about having 
their mother working until six 
o’clock?” 


This is the Perez family. 
Mr. Perez works at the post office. 


He works late at night. 





Mrs. Perez works in the hospital. 


She works every day until six o’clock. 
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Page 77: Their family life 

: Have the children look at each 

Who Can do this when picture and identify what fam- 
: a ily job is being done by Mrs. 

Mrs. Perez 1S working? Perez and why. Tell the class 

that most people work five 
days a week, usually all day 
or all night. Ask: “Can Mrs. 
Perez do these things when 
she is away at work? Why not? 
Does somebody have to do 
these things?” Read the text 
and ask: “Who can figure out 
who the person is? How do 
you think the Perez family 
feels about this? Is the Perez 
family like your family? How?” 


Activities 

1. Divide the class to repre- 
sent family groups similar in 
size to the pupils’ own fami- 
lies. Assign (or let children as- 
sign) a mother, father, and 
children for each group. 
(Some of the groups may be 
motherless or fatherless. If 
any pupils have guardians or 
babysitters, include these in 
the family groups.) Have each 
group plan and act out a day 
in the life of the family, show- 
ing where each person goes 
during the day and how the 
various jobs at home get done. 
2. Have the children suggest 
all the jobs they can think of 
which would be connected 
with a hospital or a post office. 
List these, and post them 
under a picture of each place 
respectively. 





Who can do this when 


Mrs. Perez is working? 








Who could fix dinner when Mrs. Perez is working? 
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LESSON 7 (p. 78) 


Knowledge Objectives: Fami- 
lies in some places do not 
leave their homes to go to 
work. They work at home, 
‘where. they make their own 
clothes, grow and prepare 
thetr own food, and build their 
own homes. 


Value Objective: Accepting a 
variety of family life-styles. 


Skills: inferring, comparing, 
hypothesizing 


New Words: places, prepare, 
homes 


Materials: a homemade object 


Introduction 

Bring in something home- 
made, such as some kind of 
food, clothing, or small house- 
hold object. Ask about each 
object: “Who do you think 
made this? Did it take them 
a lot of time to make it? Is 
it useful?” 


Lesson Development 

Read the first sentence. Ask: 

“Who is working in each pic- 
_ ture?” Read the next three 
. 5 ntences. Ask: “Which pic- 

‘ shows someone building 
af me? making clothes? pre- 
food? Do you think the 

children in these families help 
_ too? Does it take a lot of time 

for these people to do their 
- work? Could they have a job 


We 
ati 

- 
-%) 









too? Why not? Where do you 
thi nk these people live?” Help 
children to understand the 
culture depicted. Have the 
_ children answer the last ques- 
tion in the text. 








_ Activity 

_ Have the class make up an 

Ue ‘perience chart about one of 

e families pictured on this 
>. Er eontade them to show 









A 





In some places, everyone in the 
family works. 

They prepare their own food. 

They build their own homes. 


They make their own clothes. 


What would happen if no one 


worked? 











Where does your family get the things it needs? 


How does your family pay for these things? 
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LESSON 8 (p. 79) 


Knowledge Objective: In our 
society, most families meet 
their needs by working for 
money to buy the things the 
family needs. 


Value Objective: Accepting a 
variety of family life-styles. 


Skills: inferring, listing, ana- 
lyzing, comparing 


New Word: pay 


Materials: illustrations of vari- 
ous jobs, toy money 


Introduction 

Ask the children to draw two 
or three things their family 
needs. Choose a few of the 
pictures and ask: “Does your 
family make these things? 
Where do they get them?” 


Lesson Development 

Have the class study the pic- 
ture. Ask: “What do you see 
in this picture? Where are this 
little girl and her mother? 
What are they doing? Is the 
mother buying something she 
needs? When do you need a 
coat? Where do you get one? 
What other things does your 
family need?” Read the text 
questions and let children an- 
swer. Ask: “What is one dif- 
ference between this family 
or your family and the family 
shown on page 78? Why does 
someone in your family have 
to work?” 


Activity 

Display pictures of various 
jobs or chores together with 
an amount to be paid for 
doing the job (e.g., mowing a 
lawn, painting a fence, fixing 
a TV set). Have pupils pick 
a job and act it out; then pay 
them for their work, using toy 
money. Set up a store in one 
corner of the room in which 
pupils can use their “wages” 
to buy things they need. 


EVALUATION: Remembering 
Ideas (p. 80) 


Goals: These exercises will 
help you see how well the chil- 
dren have learned some of the 
major ideas developed in the 
unit: (1) There are many dif- 
ferent kinds of jobs. (2) Job 
skills may be learned at school 
or on the job. (8) People work 
both in order to earn money 
and because they enjoy work- 
ing. 


Development 

Part One: Study the pictures 
on the top of the page. Ask of 
each: ‘Who is teaching? Who 
is learning? What job is being 
learned? Where are they 
learning? What can you say 
about how people learn their 
jobs?” 


Part Two: Give the pupils the 
following situation: “I think I’m 
going to get a new job,” said 
Mr. Leo one night at dinner. 
“Why, Jerry!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Leo, ‘whatever for?” “Well,” 
said Mr. Leo, “because .. .” 
Have the children complete 
the story in as many ways as 
they can think of. When a va- 
riety of reasons have been 
suggested, ask: ‘Are some of 
these answers alike in some 
way? What does this discus- 
sion tell us about why people 
choose their jobs?-Look at 
the bottom picture. Does it 
suggest one reason?” Make 
sure that the children’s end- 
ings are all relevant to the 
story. As pupils answer the 
questions, encourage them to 
group similar answers to- 
gether and to make generali- 
zations. 
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REMEMBERING IDEAS 





Why do people work? 


FINDING OUT 





How many jobs can you name for each place? 


Draw a picture to show the different jobs that 


people do at school. 
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EVALUATION: Finding Out 
(p. 81) 


Goals: This section will help 
you Cultivate the development 
of the following skills: observ- 
ing, inferring, listing, and fol- 
lowing directions. 


New Words: each, draw 


Development 

Part One: Study each of the 
three groups of pictures, one 
at a time. Ask for each group: 
“What place is being shown 
in these pictures? How many 
jobs can you name for this 
place?” 


Part Two: Read the directions 
for drawing a picture. (This 
drawing requires them to infer 
and to “list” by drawing rather 
than writing or speaking.) As 
the children make their draw- 
ing, encourage: 

—relevance to the directions 
given. 

—variety in the jobs the draw- 
ings represent. 

—inclusion of details. 


EVALUATION: What Do You 
Think? (p. 82) 


Goals: This exercise will help 
you see how well pupils are 
able to form an opinion (make 
a value choice), whether they 
can support their choices with 
reasoning, and whether they 
can change their position if 
reasoning suggests that they 
were wrong. 


New Words: more, important, 
than 


Development 

Ask: “Do you think some jobs 
are more important than 
others? Why?” Note each 
child’s opinion on paper. Now 
have the class study the pic- 
tures. Ask: “What kind of job 
do you see? (Ask of each pic- 
ture.) What would happen if 
no one did this job? Do you 
think this person thinks his or 
her job is important?” Now 
ask the first two questions in 
the text. Add: ‘Would your job 
be important? Why? Why do 
we say that a person or a job 
is important?” Give some ex- 
amples for pupils to discuss 
(e.g., “Are doctors more im- 
portant than teachers?” “Are 
mailmen more important than 
bankers?” “Should some peo- 
ple earn more money than 
others?’’) After discussion, ask 
again: “Are some jobs more 
important than others?” Note: 
—whether each child has 
been able to form an opinion. 
—whether he has changed his 
mind. 

—whether he can support his 
final choice with reasoning. 
Encourage children to make a 
number of responses during 
the discussion. Make sure all 
children are able to stay on 
the subject. 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? 





What kind of job do you want to have? 
Why do you want this kind of work? 


Is one job more important than another? 


UNIT 6: DEVELOPING READING AND 
VOCABULARY SKILLS 


Lessons 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 (pp. 84-89) 


New Words: follow, must, life, easier, picture, good, 
down, written 


1. Review with the children the two sounds for ow as 
heard in follow and down. Duplicate the work sheet 
below. Instruct the children to write / if they hear the 
sound of ow as in follow, and 2 if they hear the sound for 
ow as in down. 


grow yellow 
how cow 
know snow 
own blow 


2. To review the other vocabulary words, duplicate the 
work sheet below. Have the children read the first word 
on each line. Ask them to put a line under the other words 
on that line that begin with the same sound. 


a. must mother down make 
b. follow four friend —_ good 
c. good go we game 
d. pictures pets be place 
e. life lamb duck love 
f. written bird when we 


Lessons 6, 7, and 8, and Remembering Ideas (pp. 90-94) 
New Words: Bernie, following, him, Karen, eight, Tom, 
four, might, three 


1. To give practice in classifying, a work sheet similar to 
the one below may be duplicated. Ask the children to 
circle the word that does not belong to the group. 


a. Bernie Karen Tom might 
b. eight him three four 

c. father puppy mother brother 
d. rock fish duck lamb 
e. dancer farmer picture doctor 
f. house hospital school down 
g. cooking picture cleaning helping 
h. school people building —_house 


2. Draw a target on the board. Write the new words in 
the spaces. Tell the children that words in the outer circle 
are worth 5 points, the middle circle, 10 points, and the 
bull’s eye, 20 points. Divide the children into two teams. 
Use a dart with a rubber suction cup at the end. Let the 


first child on the first team throw the dart at the target. 
He reads the word he hits. If he cannot read the word, the 
player from the other team may try. The first team to get 
100 points wins the game. 


Finding Out and What Do You Think? (pp. 95-96) 


New Words: ask, classmates, cross, street, alone, dry, 
dishes, after, supper, bed, ever, changed, broken, no, 
running 


1. The work sheet below will provide practice in recog- 
nizing beginning word sounds. Have the children read 
the words on each line and pick out the two words that 
begin with the same letter. Have them write that letter 
on the blank next to each line. 


after no ask 
running cross class 
street ever supper 
dishes changed dry 
broken bed alone 


2. To give practice in recognizing syllables, read each 
word aloud. Have the class clap out the number of sylla- 
bles they hear. A work sheet similar to the one below may 
be duplicated. Ask the children to write J if they hear one 
syllable, and write 2 if they hear two syllables. 





broken bed 

ever dishes 

dry classmates 
supper cross 
alone after 


3. To provide practice in literal comprehension, a work 
sheet similar to the one below may be duplicated. Let the 
children answer the questions with “yes” or “no” by put- 
ting an X on the blank. 
Do You Do These Things? 
a. Do you make your bed? 
b. Do you dry dishes? 
c. Do you help cook 
supper? 
d. Do you look before you 
cross the street? 
e. Do you help your 
classmates in school? 
f. Do you ask your 
teacher for help? 
g. Do you clean up after 
you eat? 


YES NO 








More to Do 


1. To further illustrate the concept that some rules are 
designed as safety measures, make a list of some common 
traffic signals and signs and have the pupils make oak tag 
replicas of them to be mounted on bases. Take the pupils 
on a walk around the neighborhood to notice how people 
and traffic obey traffic signs. When you return to class, 
have small group of pupils make up various skits show- 
ing how traffic lights and signs help protect people and 
vehicles. Some skits may show what could happen if traf- 
fic signs are not obeyed. 


2. To illustrate the concept that rules vary according to 
the circumstances of the individual, have the pupils make 
clock faces and hands from construction paper. Then 
have each child make a series of drawings to show differ- 
ent rules he follows at a different time of day. The chil- 
dren can make short presentations of their pictures, 
moving the clock hands to correspond with the appropri- 
ate picture. This activity could also be done on dupli- 
cated sheets with a large clock face at the top. Have each 
pupil make his drawing in the space below the clock, and 
then draw hands on the clock to show the appropriate 
time. Pupils can make a book out of a collection of sheets. 


8. To reinforce the pupils’ appreciation that rules are 
helpful and have a reasonable basis, make up some short 
situations such as the following. After reading each one, 
ask: What rule should be made to help the situation? 
Why? Who should make the rule? 


AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 


a. Burt is in first grade. Every night he stays up so 
late watching TV that he is too tired to get up in the 
morning. He is always half an hour late to school. 


' b. When the bell rang for recess, all the children in 


Mrs. Jones’ room got up and rushed for the door. 
Some of the children got knocked down, and one 
boy got hurt. 

c. The children in one school were allowed to talk 
quietly during lunch. There were a lot of children 
in one lunchroom, and they usually got very noisy 
by dessert time. The principal was showing a guest 
around the school. When he came to the lunchroom, 
there was so much noise he could not even talk to 
the guest. 

d. Whenever Mrs. Smith asked a question in her 
class, all the children talked and answered at once. 
No one could hear any answers. 

e. Bobby's grandmother brought a gift over to his 
house on his birthday. Bobby opened the package 
and found a toy airplane. He ran out of the house 
without a word to try it out. His grandmother did 
not even know if he liked it or not. 

f. Many people liked to go to the park in one city 
neighborhood to eat their picnic lunches, But every 
time people had picnics there, there was always a 
lot of litter on the ground. 

g. When Bobby turned 7 years old, he started get- 
ting 10 cents a week for an allowance. His younger 
brother, who was 5, wanted to get some allowance 
too. 


Filmstrips Films 


The Classroom Schools and Safety: David Won't Be Here Today 
Playgrounds (from The Family, McGraw-Hill Films, N.Y.) 

Fire Drills A 9-minute film telling the story of David, whose ac- 
Taking Care of Property cident on the way to school teaches his classmates about 


(from The School Series, Rules and Plans Set, McGraw- _ safety rules. 
Hill Films, N.Y.) 

Color filmstrips illustrating the importance of rules 
for school life in various areas, 


A Good Citizen Obeys Rules and Laws 
(from Growing in Citizenship Series, McGraw-Hill 
Films, N.Y.) 














LESSON 1 (p. 84) v 


Knowledge Objectives: All 
groups have rules. When peo- 
ple do things together, they 
need rules. 


Value Objective: Accepting 
rules as a part of life in any 
society or group. 


Skills: inferring, observing, 
listing, hypothesizing 


New Words: follow, must 


Introduction 

Ask the class to imagine they 
are going out to the play- 
ground at recess time to play 
some games. Ask: “How do 
we do this? What are some 
rules we have to follow? Why 
do we have these rules?” 


Lesson Development 

Ask the class to look at the 
sign shown on this page. Read 
it to them or have them read 
it themselves if they can. Ask: 
“Have you ever seen a sign 
like this? Who is the sign for? 
What rule does it tell people to 
follow? Why do we need this 
rule? Do you have rules in 
school? What rules? Do you 
have rules when you play in a 
group?” If children answer no, 
ask whether a group of chil- 
dren playing would allow one 
person to hit another, to have 
all the turns, to start ahead in 
a race, etc. Ask: ‘““What do you 
think a rule is?” Read the text 
with the class. Ask: “What 
does the first sentence 
mean?” Let the children name 
rules. 


Activity 

Have the pupils look through 
magazines to find. pictures of 
people following rules. Have 
them tell what rules are 
shown. Have the class discuss 
what they feel about the dif- 
ferent situations. Arrange the 
pictures with captions for a 
bulletin board display. 
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Hl 
DRIVE CARER 


People everywhere follow rules. 


Name one rule you must follow. 


ULLY 





Why do people -— ice: 
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can think of arule 
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LESSON 2 (p. 85) 


Knowledge Objective: Rules 
help solve conflicts between 
people. 


Value Objective: To question 
whether rules are necessary. 


Skills: inferring, listing, hy- 
pothesizing 


Introduction 

Collect a book from each child 
marked with his name. Place 
the books in a pile in the front 

of the room, and mix them up. 
Now, ask the pupils to find 2 
their books and return to their 
seats. Allow a certain amount 

of confusion to ensue. Ask: 
“Was this a good way of get- 
ting our books back? How 
could we have done it in an © 
easier way?” 4 


Lesson Development : 
Have the children study the © 
picture. Ask: “What do you 

think an older person would r 
say if he saw this going on? 
Are children supposed to 
each other? Is there a g 

















Activities 
1. Elicit from the p 


each pupil pick a mien and 
lustrate what would pee: € 


each pupil show and e ” 
his picture. 
2. Ask the pupils to think of a 


was about, and let ee pi 
classmate to role-play th 
gument. Ask the 


have solved the argume 
made the fig vunneces 


LESSON 3 (p. 86) 


Knowledge Objective: Rules 
make people consider the 
rights of others. 


Value Objective: Developing 
a positive attitude toward 
rules. 


Skills: generalizing, recalling, 
hypothesizing, listing 


New Words: life, easier, pic- 
ture, good 


Introduction 

Ask the pupils if they can re- 
member ever having broken a 
rule. Let them tell about their 
experiences. Ask: “How did 
you feel? Did it hurt someone 
else? Why do you think this 
rule was made?” 


Lesson Development 

Read the first two lines of the 
text and have the children 
look at the picture. Read the 
sign about the hospital. Be 
sure that the children under- 
stand its meaning. Ask: “Have 
you ever seen this sign? Have 
you ever been in a hospital, 
or sick? Did you need quiet 
when you were in the hospi- 
tal? Do you think the rule on 
this sign is a good rule? Why?” 
Ask the last question of the 
text. Examples might be: “No 
Smoking,” various kinds of 
manners, a library ruJe allow- 
ing a person to take out only 
a certain number of books at 
a time. 


Activities 

1. Have the pupils think of 
rules which might be made for 
a park, a playground, a swim- 
ming pool, or a kitchen. Have 
them make posters to illus- 
trate the rules for each situa- 
tion. 

2. Have each child design a 
poster to put on the waste- 
basket or trash can telling 
people not to litter. List neces- 
sary words on the chalkboard. 


Some rules make life easier. 
What rule does this picture show? 
Is this a good rule? 


Do you know another good rule? 
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LESSON 4 (p. 87) 


1S | : Knowledge Objective: Some 

Nin ny eee rules are designed as safety 

AUT FED measures. 

NNOY iN Value Objective: Developing a 
ered positive attitude toward rules. 


Skills: observing, recalling, 
classifying, comparing 


Introduction 

Ask the children to think about 
and describe the way they 
came to school that morning. 
Ask: ‘What rules did you fol- 
low? What might have hap- 
pened if you had not followed 
those rules?” 


TH 
Pes 
bid ja 
Lie 


What rules do these pictures show? _ Lesson Development 
Read the question ‘What 
Wh d h h 5 rules do these pictures show?” 
y QO We Nave these rules? and have the students answer. 
Read the second question and 
discuss what would happen if 
these rules were not made and 
followed. Ask who they think 
put up the signs, and why. 
Now ask: “What are some 
other rules that are like these 
rules? How are these two rules 
alike? How are they differ- 
ent?” Have the children ex- 

plain their reasoning. 





i een ett 










"ii resemmnnnsittss 


SMOKEY _ 





Activities 

1. Take the pupils on a tour 
of the school building. Have 
them look for posted rules or 
rules they think the whole 
school should follow. Have 
them relate the rules when 
they return to class, and tell 
why they think each rule is 
necessary. 

2. Make a list of safety rules 
on the board (such as “Don’t 
play with matches,’ “Cross 
only at the green light,” “Wash 
hands before eating,” etc.). 
Let each pupil pick a rule to 
illustrate on a poster. The pos- 
ters can be displayed on a 
“Safety Rules” bulletin board. 


LESSON 5 (pp. 88-89) 


v 


Knowledge Objectives: Some 
rules must be posted clearly 
because they are not obvious 
or familiar. Other rules we 
learn from experience. A rule 
can exist whether it is posted 
or not. 


Value Objective: Understand- 
ing that rules should have a 
reasonable basis. 


Skills: observing, inferring, hy- 
pothesizing, comparing, clas- 
sifying 


New Words: down, written 


Introduction 

Ask each child to think of a 
rule he follows at home. Let 
the pupils act out each of the 
rules, and have the ‘class 
guess what it is. Ask: “Is the 
rule written down? Why, or 
why not?” Then have the chil- 
dren think of school rules, and 
call on pupils to act them out. 
Ask: “Are these rules written 
down? Why, or why not?” 


Lesson Development 

Page 88: Some rules must be 
posted Have the class look 
at the picture and describe it. 
Read the sign. Ask: “What rule 
does this picture show? Why 
is there a sign to tell people 
about this rule? What might 
happen if there were no sign? 
How is this rule like the rules 
shown on pages 86 and 87? 
What are some other rules you 
have seen written down?” For 
each rule suggested, ask why 
it was necessary for the rule 
to be written down and what 
might have happened if it were 
not written. 
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PECAN BROWNIES 


ys 


axed om PREMISE 


ee 
. 


ae 


original san francisco 
sour doug" 


sh \nreed rolls Fe: 


NO DOGS 
ALLOWED 





Why do we write down some rules? 


Do you know a rule that is not written down? 
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Page 89: Some rules do not 
have to be posted Now ask 
everyone to look at this pic- 
ture. Ask: “Are the people fol- 
lowing a rule? Is the rule writ- 
ten down? How do they know 
to follow the policeman’s sig- 
nals? What are some rules 
that you know you must fol- 
low even though they are not 
written down?” In each case, | 
discuss why it is not necessary 
for the rule to be written down. 
Finally, ask pupils whether 
they think it is important to 
know about the rules around 
them. Ask: “Is a person wrong 
if he breaks a rule that he does 
not know about? Are there 


some rules that you should 


know to follow even if you 
have never seen them writ- 
ten?” 


Activities 

1. Have each child bring a 
simple game to school and 
explain the rules of the game 
to the class. Write these rules 
on the chalkboard or post 
them on experience charts. 


Have the children share the ~ 


games and teach each other 
the rules. Remove the rules or 
instructions when everyone 
has learned them. Ask the 
children if they still expect 
each other to play by the rules 
they learned, and if so, why. 

2. Have the pupils take a walk 
around the school block or 
neighborhood. Tell them to 
watch how people on the 


streets and in cars obey rules. 


When back in the classroom, 
have the children tell about 
the rules they saw. Ask: “How 
do the people in cars know 
what rules to follow? How do 
the people on the streets?” 
Have each pupil open his 
notebook and illustrate a rule 
he saw. 


AL 
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LESSON 6 (pp. 90-91) 


Knowledge Objective: Chil- 
dren learn rules in their fami- 
lies, their peer groups, and 
other groups they belong to. 


Value Objective: Developing a 
positive attitude toward rules. 


Skills: listing, hypothesizing, 
comparing, observing 


New Words: Bernie, following, 
him 


Introduction 

Ask the pupils to pretend they 
are the parents of a first- 
grader. Ask: “What rules 
would you make for your 
child? Would you make him 
follow the same rules your par- 
ents make you follow? Why or 
why not?” 


Lesson Development 

Page 90: Learning rules at 
home Read the text and have 
children discuss the ques- 
tions. Ask: “Do you think you 
learn a lot of rules from your 
family? Name some of these 
rules.’ Have some children act 
out the roles of parent (or 
older sibling) and child and 
explain why it is important to 
follow a certain rule. Ask: “Do 
you think you would be any 
different if you did not have to 
follow rules?” 
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This is Bernie. 


What rule is Bernie following? 


Why do we have this rule? 
Who taught him this rule? 


Page Of; pEeawiing g more rules 
Read the on is page. 
Ask: “what ¢ | places 3 do you see 
in these three pictures? Are 
the people in these pictures 
followi ing rules?” What rules? 
Who teaches you rules?” Dis- 
cuss whether children learn 
rules from. thei r friends. Sin nce 
they may say no at first, as 
the following: “If you hit peo 
ple, eo sb not take turns, or 
cheat, how will other childi 
feel iba you? How do c il- 
n tell each other how tc 
have? What are so 
you know you — oul 
_ should not do when play 
with friends? What happ 
you do not behave this v 
Hi odes 08, 4 oe aoe He 
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ach child illustrate a 
rule he Sern at home and 
dict ctate or write a few sen- 
jences to tell who made 1 
rule, and how he learned 
Break the class into 
groups eli) have eae gro 










We learn some rules at school. 
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Where else do we learn rules? 
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LESSON 7 (p. 92) te ) 


Knowledge ¢ cnet les Rules 





for behavior can ng 
cording to the age ota 
vidual. ew ts 

Value O Objective: Be ving at 
rules should have ge n- 
able b basis. 


Skills: recalling, — 7 
analyzing, listing 


New — Words: Karen, -eigt cb 
Tom, four, tie ——. 
Introduction _ a 

Ask the pipiennretes they 
have to follow the same rules 
at home that their older a 
sane brothers and sis 

o. Encourage them to arate 

exan amples of different rul 


Lesson Development sted 
Read and discuss the tex' 
ph tograph. Make alist on ihe 
board of some rules that are 
ent for older and | younger 

children. Ask: “Why do. ) you 
think there are diffe 
for different people? Do scan 
think it is fair? Are there rules 
jults have that children 
ers do not have? 
eae ‘Why do 
dults 
eras for 
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Karen is eight. 

Her brother Tom is four. 

Do they have the same rules? 

Name one rule that might be different for each 


of them. 


Are rules the same everywhere? 





LESSON 8 (p. 93) 


Knowledge Objective: Rules 
for behavior can change ac- 
cording to circumstances. 


Value Objective: Believing that 
rules should have a reason- 
able basis. 


Skills: observing, inferring, 
hypothesizing, comparing 


Introduction 

Have the pupils imagine them- 
selves at a beach and then in 
a schoolroom. Ask: “‘What are 
some rules we follow at the 
beach? in the classroom? Are 
they the same? Why, or why 
not?” 


Lesson Development 

Have the class study the pic- 
ture. Ask: “What are the chil- 
dren in this picture doing? Do 
you think they are usually al- 
lowed to do this? Are you? 
Why do you think they are 
being allowed to do it now? 
Can you think of something 
that you are allowed to do in 
one place that you are not 
allowed to do in other places? 
Why is this so?’ Examples 
are: at school you have to 
raise your hand to speak, but 
at home you can speak freely; 
in art class you are supposed 
to put paint on papers, but 
usually you are supposed to 
keep papers clean. 


Activities 
1. Write rules such as “No 
running,” “Do not litter,” 


“Wash your hands,” or “Fol- 
low the traffic sign” on slips of 
paper. Have a child pick a slip 
of paper, read the rule, and 
tell one place or time when it 
would apply, and one place or 
time when it would not apply. 
2. Display pictures of children 
in other countries in various 
settings for the children to 
study. Ask: “Do you think they 
have to follow the same rules 
at home as you do? at 
school?” 


EVALUATION: Remembering 
Ideas (p. 94) 


Goals: This exercise will help 
you see how well your pupils 
have understood some of the 
generalizations developed in 
this unit: (1) Rules are found 
in all areas of life. (2) Children 
learn rules in all the groups to 
which they belong. (3) Rules 
differ in purpose and in the 
kind of behavior they regu- 
late. 


New Word: three 


Development 

Have the children look at the 
illustrations and identify the 
rule that is being followed in 
each. Ask the first question 
(“Where do we learn rules?”). 
Note whether the child re- 
sponds with an example or 
with a general statement. (En- 
courage the latter, since it will 
help him develop the ability to 
generalize.) Try to have pupils 
think of as many answers as 
possible. Now ask: “How do 
we learn rules?” Again, try to 
elicit general statements in- 
stead of examples. Ask: “Can 
you name three different kinds 
of rules?’”’ You might want to 
review some of the pages in 
the unit that show different 
kinds of rules (87-88, 90) be- 
fore going on to this question. 
Ask of each of these pictures: 
“What rule is this? Is this a 
good rule? Why?” 

When the child answers the 
question “Can you name three 
different kinds of rules?” en- 
courage him to: 

—name kinds of rules (as op- 
posed to individual rules). 
—name as many kinds as he 
can. 

—group rules together be- 
cause of the kind of activity 
they regulate (such as safety 
rules and manners), rather 
than because of the places 
where they apply (such as 
home or school). 
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REMEMBERING IDEAS 





Where do we learn rules? 


Can you name three rules? _ 


FINDING OUT 





Ask your classmates: 

Can you cross the street alone? 

Do you help dry the dishes after supper? 
Do you make your own bed? 


On a piece of paper, make a chart like this one: 






Cross the street alone 






Dry the dishes 






Make the bed 
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EVALUATION: Finding Out 
(p. 95) 


Goals: This section will help 
you improve pupils’ ability 
to record data in chart form 
(requiring organization of in- 
formation through listing, 
grouping, and labeling) and to 
follow written and verbal in- 
structions. 


New Words: ask, classmates, 
cross, street, alone, dry, 
dishes, after, supper, bed 


Development 

Ask the children to tell what is 
happening in each of the illus- 
trations on the page. Ask: “In 
what way are all of these pic- 
tures alike?” Read the text 
questions. Again, ask how all 
these things are alike (“cross 
the street alone,” ‘‘dry dishes,” 
and ‘‘make own bed”). 

Now have the children con- 
struct charts like the one 
shown in the book. If you think 
they can work with a more 
complicated chart, tell them to 
write their own names and the 
names of three friends from 
the class in a row. Tell them 
to copy the three rules as 
shown, one beneath the other. 
Ask them to draw in lines as 
shown. (This task may require 
your help.) Tell them to fill in 
their charts with checks or 
with “yes” and “‘no” in the ap- 
propriate places. When they 
have finished, ask them to 
make up a good title for their 
charts. 

Encourage each child to: 
—follow instructions carefully. 
—make sure his chart is com- 
plete. 

—think of a good title for his 
chart. Tell the pupils that a 
“good” title should refer to all 
the elements on the chart, not 
just some of them. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 





Should rules ever be changed or broken? 
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UNIT 7: DEVELOPING READING AND 
VOCABULARY SKILLS 


Lessons 1, 2, and 3 (pp. 98-103) 


New Words: there, lived, Mike, big, Jim, sees, parts, 
wear, cold, outside, warm, inside, cool 


1. Write the following words on the chalkboard, 


cool warm 
hot cold 
there here 
inside outside 


Ask the class to act out the differences between each of 
the word pairs. Call on individual children to pick one 
of the words to act out by themselves. Then have another 
child come to the chalkboard to identify the word. 


2. Write the following sentence on the chalkboard. 
“Once upon a time, there lived... .” 

Read the sentence and ask each child to complete it in his 

own way. 


3. The following work sheet will give the class practice 
in using the new vocabulary words. Ask the class to com- 
plete the sentences below with words or pictures. This 
exercise can also be done at the chalkboard. 
. When it is hot I go to 
. When it is cold I like to 
. When it is hot I wear 
. When it is cold I wear 
. Some big things are 
Inside my house is a 
. Outside my house is a 
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Lessons 4 and 5 (pp. 104-106) 


New Words: change, earth, meet, land, been, changed, 
changes, Sam’s, new, house, birds, woods 


1. Ask the children to draw a scene from the story of 
Little Red Riding Hood. Suggest that they try to show 
where the events took place, who Little Red Riding Hood 
met, where she finally arrived, and how things were 
changed. Have pupils talk about their pictures. 


2. The sentences below use the new vocabulary words in 
the context of the story of Little Red Riding Hood. Select 
some sentences to read to your class. Then put the accom- 
panying word choices for these sentences on the chalk- 
board. After you have read a sentence, ask a pupil to 
come to the board to circle the word that fits into that 
sentence correctly. 


a. Little Red Riding Hood went walking in the 
. (woods, when ) 


Ipael so many trees in the woods,” she 
said. (big, see) 

Gy | see sO Manyatowers ands = 084 birds, 
beds ) 

d. “I am having a time,” she said. (good, 
meet ) 


e. But a little later, who did Little Red Riding Hood 
P (meet, new ) 

{~-She-met a ———____|_ (lamb, wolf) 

g. She told the wolf that she was going to her 

———— = house (Sams, erandmothers)) 

h. And the wolf said to himself, “Tl 

later. (meet, house ) 

i. Little Red Riding Hood finally came to her 

grandmother's . (house, change ) 

j. But when she was inside, she saw somebody 
! (see, new ) 

k. Grandmother was ! (changed, been ) 

l. The wolf was wearing clothes that belonged to 

| erandmotuer,. |i) 

m. “Oh, Grandmother,” Little Red Riding Hood 

said, “you look so !” (different, land ) 


3. Write the word change on the chalkboard to help the 
children understand the word. Have the class answer the 
questions below and give examples. At the end of the 
exercise, ask the class to define the word change. 
a. Do you change your clothes? b. Does the num- 
ber of birthday candles on your cake change each 
year? c. Does your brother (sister) change as he 
grows? d. Does the sky change? e. Does the 
weather change? f. Do you change the things you 
do every day? g. Do buildings change? h. Does 
a baseball change? i. Do you change? 


you 


Lesson 6, Remembering Ideas, Finding Out, and What 
Do You Think? (pp. 107-110) 


New Words: men, air, become, dirty, happened, park, 
near, keep, clean 


1. This work sheet will provide practice in recognizing 
the new vocabulary words. Print all of these words inside 
a box above the sentences below. Ask the pupils to under- 
line the new words each time they appear in the sen- 
tences. 

a. Clean air is good for you. 

b. Dirty air is not good for you. 

c. I live near the park. 








d. The park has many trees. 
e. The men are in the park. 


f. What happened? 


2. To classify words by definition, a work sheet such as 
the one below may be duplicated. Instruct the children 
to put an X on the line where the word belongs. 


Things to do Things to see 
. change en ee aS = 
. park 
men 
house 
meet 
wear 
see 


. land 


water 











bog ho ao oS 


3. Make strips of paper and write a new word on each 
one. There should be several strips for each pupil, so 
words will have to be repeated. Put the strips in a con- 
tainer and have each pupil draw one. Line the class up 
along one wall. Ask each child in turn to say the word 
on his strip and make up a sentence using it. He may 
take a “baby step” if he can read his word and a “giant 
step” if he can use it in a sentence. If a pupil cannot 
answer a question, he may take no step. When everyone 
has taken a turn, strips may be drawn for another turn. 
The first to reach the opposite wall wins. 


More to Do 


1. To illustrate the idea that people live in different kinds 
of environments, divide the class into small groups. Give 
each group a large piece of butcher paper to spread out 
on thé floor. Tell each group that it is going to make a 
map of one kind of place where people live, such as a 
city, a suburb, a small town, the countryside, a beach 
area. Then have the pupils think of an appropriate house 


for each kind of place. Let them construct houses using 
the small boxes and construction paper. Then let them 
place their buildings on the butcher paper. They may 
draw roads and other features on their map and color in 
the remaining spaces. They may bring in toy cars, plants, 
or other items to place on their maps. Each group can 
explain its map to the class. 


2. To illustrate the idea that people change the environ- 
ment, put a large roll of paper down on the floor to 
represent a river. Have the pupils paint it blue on one 
side and brown on the other. Leave the blue side up. Tell 
the pupils to imagine it is a beautiful river out in the 
country. Have small groups act out a visit to the river. 
Have them show some of the ways they could play in or 
use the clean river water (e.g., fishing, drinking, washing, 
swimming, cooking, or boating ). Now turn the river over 
to the brown side. Tell the pupils a factory has been 
built upstream and that it has dumped dirt and waste 
into the river, turning it brown. Let the pupils role-play 
returning to visit the river, discovering its pollution, and 
discussing how this will change their use of the water. 


3. To illustrate the concept that people can adapt to 
changes in the physical environment, make up story 
situations (see suggestions below) in which a person 
must change either his clothing or something in the 
environment to become more comfortable. Call on the 
pupils to act out the solution to such situations. After a 
few examples, the pupils may wish to make up their own 
stories. 
a. Jeff is sitting inside. It is snowing outside, but his 
brother left the window open. Jeff is wearing his 
pajamas. How does he feel? What can he do to get 
warm? Help the pupils to think of the many ways of 
changing the temperature indoors. 
b. Sandy is at the beach. She had her sweater on in 
the car, and she didn’t bother to take it off when she 
got out. How does Sandy feel? What should she do? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Ciymer, Exeanor. The Big Pile of 
Dirt. Ill. Ben Schecter. N.Y.: Scho- 
lastic Book Services. A group of 
neighborhood children enjoy play- 
ing on a big pile of dirt in a vacant 
lot and end up transforming it into 
a park. 


Damgjan, Miscua. The Little Green 
Man. English version by Alvin Tres- 
selt. Ill. Maurice Kenelski. N.Y.: 
Parents’ Magazine Press. A science 
fiction story introducing children to 


the possibility of different environ- 
ments on other planets. 


Fucus, Ertcu. Journey to the Moon. 
N.Y.: Delacorte Press. A story with- 
out text about Project Apollo. 


Gans, Roma. Water for Dinosaurs and 
You. Ill. Richard Cuffari. N.Y.: 
Thomas Y. Crowell. An easy-to- 
follow explanaton of the water 
cycle, and the process of water 
pollution. 


Ke.ty, JAMEs E., AND Park, WILLIAM 
R. The Roadbuilders, Il. Joel Snyder. 
Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley. 


May, Juutan. Blue River. Ill. Robert 
Quackenbush, N.Y.: Holiday House. 
A beautifully illustrated story of 
how a river got polluted and was 
subsequently saved through cooper- 
ative effort of the community. 


AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 


Filmstrips 


Building Houses 
(from The Community Series, Agriculture and Industry 
Set, McGraw-Hill Films, N.Y.) 

This colorful, uncaptioned filmstrip is a discussion- 
starter emphasizing key ideas. 


The Mining Town 
The Suburb 
(from The Community Series, Types of Cities Set, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Films, N.Y.) 

In these filmstrips, the pupils are shown various 
types of towns. 


Shapes We See in the City 
Buildings We See in the City 
Neighborhoods We See in the City 
(Miller-Brody Productions, Inc., N.Y.) 
Filmstrips using photographs to stimulate discussions 
about urban life. 


Films 


River, Where Do You Come FromP 
(Learning Corporation of America, N.Y.) 

A 10-minute color film explaining the water cycles in 
a way that even the youngest children can understand, 
and showing dramatically the many ways man uses and 
misuses water. 


Records 


Follow the Sunset 
Clear 
(Scholastic Audio Visual, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.) 

Songs from nine countries are presented as children 
follow the sunset and nightfall around the globe. An- 
swers questions about day and night in faraway lands. 


Gosh, What a Wonderful World 
(Scholastic Audio Visual, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.) 

A collection of songs about people and customs of 
many lands, sung by children of New York City. 
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UNIT 








LESSON 1 (pp. 98-99) 


Knowledge Objectives: People 
live in different kinds of places, 
and this affects how they live. 
Environments differ in climate 
and geography, and in the de- 
gree of urbanization. 


Value Objective: Understand- 
ing and accepting differences. 


Skills: observing, comparing, 
generalizing 


New Words: there, lived, Mike, 
Jim, big, sees 


Materials: pictures of farm and 
city life 


Introduction 

Ask the pupils to look out the 
windows and describe what 
they see. Ask: “Do you see 
people? buildings? trees? 
roads? Is it hot or cold out- 
side? What kind of place do 
we live in? Do you think every- 
one lives in the same kind of 
place?” 


Lesson Development 

Page 98: Different places to live 
Have the class study each pic- 
ture. Ask the following ques- 
tions about each picture: “Do 
you think this picture was 
taken near (name of town or 
city)? Why not? What do you 
notice most in this picture? 
Is this like the place where 
you live? How is it different? 
Describe what you think life 
would be like here. How would 
your family get food and 
clothes? What kind of job 
might your mother or father 
have if you lived here? Would 
you have to work, too? How 
would you spend your day 
here? Would this place have 
newspapers or televisions? 
What things do you like to do 
that you might not be able to 
do in this place? Would you 
like to live here? Do you think 
your life is affected by where 
you live?” 


There are many different places 


to live. 


How would your life be different 


if 


if you lived here? 


98 


you lived here? 





if you lived here? 








Mike lives in a big city. 


Jim lives on a farm. 
What are some things Mike sees every day? 
Does Jim see the same things? 


What are some things Jim sees every day? 
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Page 99: The city and the 
country If some of the chil- 
dren in your class are unfa- 
miliar with farm life, you 
should show them pictures to 
help them understand what 
farm life is like. Emphasize the 
amount and kind of physical 
labor, the relative isolation of 
rural environment, and the dif- 
ferent styles of housing. Read 
the text on the page and have 
the pupils answer the ques- 
tions. Ask: “What are some 
things that Mike would know 
about from living in the city? 
Would Jim know about these 
things? What are some things 
Mike might like about living in 
the city? What would Jim know 
about from living in the coun- 
try?” 


Activities 

1. Have each child imagine an 
environment that is quite dif- 
ferent from his own. Ask each 
child to draw pictures describ- 
ing this place. 

2. Have half the pupils look 
through magazines to find pic- 
tures of a farm environment 
while the other half look for 
pictures of a big city environ- 
ment. Mount the pictures on 
either side of a large bulletin 
board. Let the children make 
up stories about the life of an 
imaginary child in either of 
these environments. The sto- 
ries could be written individu- 
ally in notebooks, dictated, or 
done on an experience chart 
as a group project. 

3. Read the children the story 
of a family who has moved 
from one environment to an- 
other. Ask: “How did the char- 
acters feel? What was different 
about the place where they 
moved? What did they miss? 
Would you like to move? What 
kind of a place would you like 
to move to?” 

























LESSON 2 (pp. 100-101) 


Knowledge Objective: People 
build houses that are adapted 
to the environment they live in. 
Value Objective: Appreciating 
people’s adaptability. 


Skills: observing, comparing, 
generalizing 


New Word: parts 


Introduction 

the pictures on page 98. Ask 
the class how each house is 
different. Ask: “What can peo- 
ple use to build their houses in 
each of these places?” 


Are houses the same everywhere? 


Lesson Development 
Page 100: Looking at houses 
Read the question “Are houses 
the same everywhere?” aloud. 
Have the pupils answer. Then 
| ch child describe two or 
different types of houses, 
s with some interest- 
2s, that he knows or 
ictures of. Ask how 
ed are dif- 
ich other. 

ses around the 
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Why are houses different in different parts of 


the world? 
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If many families have to fit on 
one block, can everyone have 
his own house?” Finally, ask: 
“Does this tell you one reason 
why there are different types 
of houses? What are some 
other reasons why houses are 
different? Would you want a 
house made out of straw if you 
lived in a very cold place? 
Does your house help your 
family? What are some ways 
your house could be better for 
your family?” 


Activities 
1. Have the pupils look 
through magazines to find pic- 
tures of different kinds of 
houses. Ask the students to 
group different houses  to- 
gether and explain why they 
grouped them as they did. 
(Examples of groups might be 
apartment houses,  single- 
family houses, houses for warm 
places or houses for snowy — 
places.) ; 
2. Ask the children to think of — | 
the house or building in which .% 
they live. Ask: “What is it — 
made out of? Is it high or low? _ 
big or small? Why? Are there 
many other houses | 
Do many people live 
house?” Now ask eac' 













houses. Have the pupils pa 
one or several of these 
paper and draw an appropri- 
ate environment for the — 
houses. 





LESSON 3 (pp. 102-103) 


Knowledge Objective: People 
use Me cian n and technology to 
make clothes and homes ee 
different environments. 


Value O Objective: Appreciating 
peep! le’s creativity in adapting 
to the e earth's differences. 


Skills: observing, comparing, 
generalizing 


New Words: wear, cold, out- 
side, warm, inside, cool 


Introduction 
Have the pupils one the 
day’s weather. Ask: “How do 
you know what the Weath er is 
like? Would you have worn 
s ui i else if the weather 
were different Hecke Is the 
weather always like this? What 
would we do if it were warmer, 
colder, rainy, snowing? How 
can we keep warm or cool if 
it is too cold or too hot out- 
I~) 








poe esson Development 

age 102: Climate and clothes 
nae the children to compare 
the two pictures. Ask: “How 


two pla aces in these 





















Why do people in different places 


wear different kinds of clothes? 


~_ 


eS? 





yee 
sect 


Page 103: Weather inside and 
I ° ld id outside Have the children 
t 1S cold outside. compare the two pictures. 
Ask: “Are these both pictures 
of the same house? How are 
the houses different?’’ Read 
‘ ; the text at the top of the page 
How can the family make it warm? to the class! and Jet: them an 

swer the question. Read the 
text at the bottom of the page 
and let them answer the ques- 
tion. Ask: “Have people al- 
ways Known how to make air 
conditioners? Have they al- 
ways known how to make 
heaters? Why do you think 
people invent new machines?” 


But this family can make it warm inside. 


Activities 

1. Have the pupils notice peo- 
ple wearing different kinds of 
clothes in magazines or on 
television. Let each pupil draw 
or cut out pictures of these 
people. Then have each pupil 
add a background that fits the 
way the person in the picture 
is dressed. 

2. Collect books and pictures 
depicting the four seasons. 
Have the pupils study these. 
Then divide the class into four 
groups. Give each group a 
large piece of butcher paper 
on which you have drawn an 
indoor-outdoor scene includ- 
ing a house, a tree and some 
figures of people in outline. 
Let each group complete the 
picture according to its as- 
signed season. Help the pupils 
to include as many changes in 
dress and nature as possible 
in their pictures. Let a spokes- 
man for each group explain 
how the picture shows the 
proper season. 

3. Have the pupils think of 
times when they were either 
too hot or too cold. Ask: “What 
did you do to feel better?” 
Have them write or dictate 
short stories on this theme. 





It is warm outside. 


But the family can make it cool inside. 


How can the family make it cool? 
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LESSON 4 (pp. 104-105) 


Knowledge Objectives: People 
are able to change the envir- 
onment to suit their needs. 
Some of these environmental 
changes are destructive. 


Value Objectives: Appreciating 
people’s ability to develop 
new technology. Developing 
the ability to see the good and 
the bad in environmental 
change. 


Skills: observing, comparing, 
generalizing 


New Words: change, earth, 
meet, land, been, changes 


Introduction 

Show the class some pictures 
of beautiful natural environ- 
ments. Have the pupils discuss 
their feelings about these 
places. Ask about their experi- 
ences in places like these. 
Show the pupils a few pic- 
tures of obviously man-made 
changes in the natural envir- 
onment (e.g., pictures of 
plowed farmland, highways, an 
amusement park, or construc- 
tion sites). After showing each 
picture, ask: “How do you 
think the land was changed? 
Why did people want to 
change the land? What are 
some tools people might have 
used to change the land in this 
way?” (machines, ~ tractors, 
cranes, plows, etc.) 


Lesson Development 

Page 104: Changing the earth 
Help the pupils read the text 
and study the picture. Ask: 
“Do you see a river in this pic- 
ture? What has been done to 
the river?” Introduce the term 
dam to the pupils and explain 
that it is a barrier built to hold 
back the flow of a river. Ex- 
plain that people may have 
several reasons for doing this, 
such as the desire to make a 
lake, or to prevent flooding. 
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People know how to change the earth to meet 


their needs. 
How has this land been changed? 
Do you know why it has been changed? 









































Page 105: Changes good and 
bad Tell pupils to look at the 
top picture. Explain that once 
this land had nothing on it but 
woods and fields. Ask: “What 
is on this land now? Is this a 
good change? Look at the 
lower right picture. How has 
the land been changed here? 
Why do you think this has hap- 
pened? Is this a good change? 
Look at the lower left picture. 
What has happened to the 
water? Why do you think this 
has happened? Is it a good 
change or a bad change?” 
Read the text and discuss. 
Ask: “Do you think people do 
bad things to the earth on pur- 
pose? What are some changes 
you have seen people make in 
land or water?” Mention some 
common polluting practices 
that children would under- 
stand such as driving cars 
(auto exhaust), using deter- 
gents, or burning leaves. 


Activities 

1. Give the pupils large pieces 
of paper to make antipollution 
posters. List on the board 
words they may want to use. 
2. Take the children on a 
walk around the neighborhood. 
Have them: look for changes 
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How has the land been changed 








Have the children bring in 
products their eeuilice use 


How has the water been changed? 


Some changes are good. 
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Are all changes good? 
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picture?” 


dis CuSS If 


Sam’s family is going to live in a new house. 
The house will be built here. 
How will the land be changed? 


Will there be as many birds and animals in the 


woods? Why? 
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People have learned to live in new places. 


Where are these people? 


Mal 


vironmel 


What do they need to live? 


Where do they get what they need? 





EVALUATION: Remembering 
Ideas (p. 108) 


Goals: This exercise will help 
reinforce the pupils’ under- 
standing of the major con- 
cepts in the unit. The exer- 
cise mainly concerns the idea 
that different environments 
produce different physical, so- 
cial, and economic responses, 
and the related idea that peo- 
ple use technology to modify 
their environments. 


Development 

Part One: Review Activity 1 of 
Lesson 2 with the class. Why 
did they group the houses as 
they did? After this discussion, 
turn to page 108. Read the 
first question. Discuss each of 
the houses pictured. Ask: 
“How would you describe this 
house? What things about it 
do you especially notice? Why 
is this house like this? Who do 
you think lives in this house?” 


Part Two: Review the Activity 
in Lesson 6. Ask: “Why do 
people in these places need 
special equipment?” Now turn 
again to page 108 and read 
the second question. Discuss 
the clothes worn by each of 
the people pictured. Ask the 
same kinds of questions sug- 
gested for the discussion of 
the houses. Encourage chil- 
dren to think of the questions 
in a broad sense. For example, 
an answer (for the first ques- 
tion) such as “Because it’s 
cold where this house is,” is 
confined to a particular exam- 
ple. An answer such as “Be- 
cause the weather is different 
in different places,” can apply 
to any example of environmen- 
tal adaptation and helps pupils 
see the common link in all 
given examples. 
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REMEMBERING IDEAS 
















Why do people in different places. | 





live in different kinds of houses? 


wear different kinds of clothes? 


FINDING OUT 





In some places, our air and land and water have 


become dirty. 
Why have these things happened? 
Do you have a park near your home? 
Is it clean? 


What can you do to help keep it clean? 
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EVALUATION: Finding Out 
(p. 109) 


Goals: This exercise will help 
expand pupils’ ability to an- 
alyze cause and effect, to re- 
cord information in chart form 
(listing, grouping, and label- 
ing), and to follow written in- 
structions. 


New Words: air, become, dirty, 
happened, park, near, keep, 
clean 


Development 

Have the class look at the text. 
Read the first sentence with 
them. Then ask: “What does 
each of these pictures show?” 
Have the class write a title for 
each sketch on a piece of 
paper. Read the rest of the 
questions and discuss them. 
Divide the class into three 
groups, assigning each group 
one topic: air, land, or water. 
Give each group a large piece 
of butcher paper. Have them 
construct a chart with two ver- 
tical rows labeled “What 
makes it dirty?” and “What 
would help?” Now have the 
pupils fill in the charts. When 
the groups have finished, have 
them explain their work to 
their classmates. As _ pupils 
work on their charts, remind 
each group to follow direc- 
tions carefully. See that pupils 
are able to analyze the ques- 
tions on the chart and to pro- 
vide applicable items for each 
column. 


EVALUATION: What Do You 
Think? (p. 110) 


Goals: This section will assist 
you in cultivating the pupils’ 
expression of feelings, atti- 
tudes, and values. 


New Word: bad 


Development 

Discuss the pictures. Ask: “Do 
these pictures show some 
ways the land has_ been 
changed? What has been 
done?” Ask about each pic- 
ture. “Does this picture show 
a good change? a bad 
change?” Now make a list of 
the following changes on the 
board: tearing down old build- 
ings and putting up new ones, 
building more highways, cut- 
ting down forests to make 
parks for people, building 
more factories to make things 
people need. Ask about each 
item: “Is this a good change 
or a bad change?” Invite as 
many pupils as possible to 
contribute to the discussion. 
Encourage pupils to give sup- 
portive reasons for their opin- 
ions. 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? 





Are changes good or bad? 
Why do you think so? 


UNIT 8: DEVELOPING READING AND 
VOCABULARY SKILLS 


Lessons 1, 2 and 3 (pp. 112-115) 


New Words: globe, shows, classroom, United States, kind, 
map, flat, playground, fence, swings, jungle gym, bench, 
seesaw, slide, sandbox 

1. The work sheet below will give practice in classifying. 


Ask the children to put each word in the right group 
below. 


globe jungle gym 
map bench 
books desks 
swings seesaw 
pens slide 
sandbox paper 
Things You Can Find Things You Can Find 
in the Classroom in the Playground 























2. The work sheet below will reinforce word meaning. 
Ask the children to write “yes” or “no” on the blank. 

a. A globe shows the earth. 

b. People do not use maps. 

c. Do you have a map of the 





United States? 

d. Can a baby play on a jungle 
gym? 

e. Can you ride on a seesaw? 

f. Do you know where your 
school is? 

g. Can you make a map of your 
room? 

h. Does a map show where 
things are? 








3. Make up flash cards with the new words written on 
them. Distribute the cards to the class, and have each 
child make up a sentence using the word or go to the 
chalkboard and draw a picture of it. If a picture is drawn, 
have another child write the word below the picture. 


Lessons 4 and 5 (pp. 116-119) 
New Words: Sandy’s, books, dresser, chair, rug, bed, 


Kim, toy, store, elephant, right, side, tiger, left, hand, 
Paul, paint 


1. This work sheet can provide additional practice in 
classifying. Ask the children to circle the correct word. 
a. Rugs, beds and dressers are all found in a 





house playground gym 
b. Tigers, elephants and puppies are all 








streets animals stores 
c. Sandy, Kim and Paul are all 

people places things 
d. Right, left, up, and down tell us 

why where when 
e. Maps and globes tell us about 

pets places hands 


f. Slides, swings and sandboxes are all found in a 


house playground bedroom 
g. Globes, maps and books are all found in a 





classroom kitchen playground 
h. Land, air and water can all be found on the 


moon earth bed 
i. Trees, plants and animals are in the 
woods 


classroom sandbox 


2. This activity can provide practice in matching rhym- 
ing words. Write words such as the following on the 
board. Have children draw a line from each word on the 
left to the word on the right that rhymes with it. 


side bug 
bed look 
rug nap 
chair air 
hand red 
book more 
toy fight 
map boy 
store sand 
right hide 


3. The work sheet below will give the class practice in 
recognizing logical relationships. Ask the children to de- 
cide if the sentences next to each other make sense. Ask 
them to write in “yes” or “no.” 
a. Kim went to the store. It was a chair. ( ) 
b. Paul wants a toy. Kim likes toys. ( ) 








c. Kim like the toy store. She likes toy tigers. 


( ) 
d. Paul has a right hand. Sandy’s rug is dirty. 


) 
e. Kim like to read. Kim likes books. ( ) 
f. Paul paints pictures. Mother has a dresser. 


g. [have a right hand. I have a left hand. ( ) 


Remembering Ideas and Finding Out (pp. 120-121) 
New Words: well, maybe, it’s, room, kitchen 


1. To provide practice in recognizing compound words, 
ask the children to read the two words on each line of 
this work sheet. Then ask them if the words can also be 
made into one word. Have them write “yes” or “no” on 


the blank line. 


may be 
people Kim 
some times 


elephant maps 
kitchen bed 
play ground 
sand box 
well hand 
in side 
some thing 
2. To provide practice in distinguishing reality from fan- 
tasy, read these iricomplete sentences to the class. Have 
the children answer from their seats and explain their 
reasoning. 
a. In the kitchen you can find 
big animals 
’ fruits and vegetables 
flying balloons 
spoons and forks 
b. Sandy and Kim would like to 
play ball 
see the jolly green giant 
go to the park 
go to school every day 
c. You will find people 
in the city 
on a tree 
on the farm 
in an airplane 
d. Maps tell us 
where things are 


where to find gold 














how to get from one place to another 
where hidden treasures are 
_e. Ina playground you can find 
slides and seesaws 
ghosts and witches 
books to read 
jungle gyms and swings 


More to Do 


1. Tell the pupils they are going to make models of a 
room. Let each child think of a room at home. Give him 
a large box, with the top taken off, to represent the floor 
and the walls of the room. The pupils may paint the floor 
and the walls. Smaller boxes and cartons may then be 
glued inside the larger box to represent various pieces 
of furniture. Small pieces of cloth may be used to deco- 
rate the furniture. Windows may be shown by cutting 
holes in the side of the large box. Allow the pupils to 
make a display of their models. 


2. To further familiarize the pupils with maps, hand out 
a few large road maps (obtainable at gas stations ) for the 
pupils to examine. Have the pupils examine the maps to 
find water, land masses, roads, and city markings. The 
pupils may then paste the maps on oak tag and cut the 
map into large pieces to make a puzzle to play with. Two 
or three pupils can work on one map and exchange 
their puzzles with other pupils. Maps showing the United 
States or the world can be used for this activity. 


3. Play a treasure-hunt game in which pupils must give 
clues using the terms left and right. Ask a child to hide 
a small object such as a block or a toy in one place in the 
room. With his desk as a starting point, have the other 
children call out directions, “right” or “left,” until the first 
child is guided to his hiding place. 


4, Hand out pieces of butcher paper large enough for the 
pupils to spread out both hands on. Have the pupils place 
one hand on the paper, with fingers spread out. Another 
child can trace around the hand. Have the same thing 
done with the other hand. The pupils may label the hands 
left and right, respectively. Then, have the pupils make 
fingerprints on their hand drawings by pressing their fin- 
gers onto an inked stamping pad and then onto the paper. 
Have the children color their drawings and write sen- 
tences underneath to answer questions such as: “Are both 
my hands the same size? Am I right- or left-handed? Are 
the fingerprints on my left hand the same as on my right? 
Do my hands look alike? Is there anything one hand has 
that the other one does not?” 
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AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 


Filmstrips 


Learning About Continents and Oceans 

Learning About North and South 

Introduction to Maps 

Making a Floor Plan 

(from Maps and Globes Series: Using Globes and Using 
Maps, McGraw-Hill Films, N.Y.) 


Children Around the Globe 
(Universal Education and Visual Arts, Universal City, 
Calif. ) 

How children live in Greece, Guatemala, and the 
West Indies. Includes sound cassette. 


children explaining the basics of 


How Do You DoP 
(Miller-Brody Productions, Inc., N.Y.) 

Teaches left and right through handshake focus. In- 
cludes record or cassette. 
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LESSON 1 (p. 112) 


Knowledge Objective: The 
earth as seen from space is a 
sphere covered with clouds. 


Value Objective: Appreciating 
the earth from a viewpoint out- 
side the earth. 


Skills: observing, analyzing, 
recalling 


Introduction 

Tell the children they are 
spacemen and they are way 
out in space. Ask: “Where did 
you come from?” 


Lesson Development 

Read the sentence ‘This is the 
earth” to the class and show 
them the picture. Ask: “What 
shape is the earth? Can you 
see that it is this shape when 
you are actually on the earth? 
Scientists have known for 
many hundreds of years that 
the earth is round. But who 
were the first people to see 
the earth as a ball?” Point to 
the clouds in the picture. Ask: 
“What are these things? Can 
you see them from the earth? 
What color is space? Is it the 
color you would see if you 
looked up at the sky right 
now?” 


Activities 

1. Have some children pre- 
tend they are spacemen on a 
flight and that they are coming 
in for their landing on the 
earth. Have them describe all 
the things they see. 

2. Ask the children to draw 
pictures of the things they de- 
scribed in Activity 1. Group 
the drawings into booklets and 
have the class think of names 
for the booklets. 





LESSON 2 (p. 113) 


This is the earth. 


Knowledge Objectives: A 
globe is a model of the earth. 
It shows all the countries of 
the earth and where they are. 


Value Objective: Appreciating 
the value and uses of a model. 


Skills: hypothesizing,  infer- 
ring, recalling, generalizing 


This is a globe of the earth. New Words: globe, shows, 


classroom, United States 


It shows where all the land and water are. Materials: globe 
, Introduction 
Do you have a globe in your classroom? Ask the children what country 


they think they live in. Ask: 
“Where on the earth is this 


Can you tind the United States? colintry? Howscould westind 


out?” 


Lesson Development 

Read the children the text and 
have them answer the ques- 
tions. Show the children a 
globe. Ask: “Why are things 
in different colors?” Explain 
this to the class. Ask: “Can 
anybody find the United 
States? Name another country 
you have heard of. Let’s find 
it on the globe, too. Are there 
many countries on the earth? 
Is there a lot of water on the 
earth? What can you say about 
your earth now?” 


Activities 

1. Prepare cutout shapes of 
the different continents. Let 
the pupils spin a globe to see 
where their fingers come to 
rest. Then see if they can pick 
out the continent to match the 
one their fingers have traveled 
to. 

2. Give the pupils large 
rounded pieces of drawing 
paper to represent imaginary 
planets. Have them draw and 
color large land masses and 
islands. They may color the 
remaining space blue to rep- 
resent water. 
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LESSON 3 (p. 114-115) 


Knowledge Objectives: A map 
is a representation of an area 
that tells where things are. It 
is flat. 


Value Objective: Appreciating 
the usefulness of a map. 


Skills: recalling, comparing, 
contrasting, hypothesizing 


New Words: kind, map, flat, 
playground, fence, swings, 
jungle gym, bench, seesaw, 
slide, sandbox 


Materials: maps 


Introduction 

Bring in some maps. Let the 
children examine them. Ask: 
“Have you seen a map before? 
Where? What was it used 
for?” 


Lesson Development 

Page 114: A map of the earth 
Read the text, including the 
questions, to the class as you 
have them study this page. 
Tell them that this map shows 
all of the land and water on 
the earth. Ask: “What color 
shows water? land? How is 
this map like a globe? How is 
it different?” Show the pupils 
how they could wrap a flat 
map around a sphere to make 
a globe. Have one pupil point 
to a place on the globe while 
another pupil finds the same 
place on the flat map. Ask: 
“Why would we want to have 
a map of the earth? Can you 
think of some people who 
would use a map of the earth? 
Do you think you will ever 
want to use a map of the 
earth? Which is better, a map 
or a globe, for showing how 
the earth really looks? Which 
is better for putting in a text- 
book?” 
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A globe is one kind of map. 


A flat map is another kind of map. 





This is a flat map of the earth. 
What does it show? 
Is the earth like a flat map? 
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This is a map of a playground. 


A map shows us where things are. 
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Page 115: A map can show 
different places Read _ the 
first sentence of the text and 
have the children study page 
115. Ask: “What do you see 
in this picture?” Help the chil- 
dren read the labels. Ask: 
“Are these things in your play- 
ground, too? Where are they 
in this playground?” Tell the 
class to pretend they are en- 
tering this playground from 
the bottom of the map. Ask: 
“What would you see first? 
second? Does this map tell 
where things are in the play- 
ground? What are some other 
places we could make a map 
of?” List the children’s an- 
swers. 


Activities 

1. Cut out a large piece of 
butcher paper to represent 
the area around your school 
building. Have the children 
suggest where streets, parks 
and other neighborhood 
places should be placed. Let 
the pupils draw and cut out 
buildings and other neighbor- 
hood landmarks and glue them 
on the map. A similar map 
may be made of the school 
playground. 

2. Make up a duplicating mas- 
ter showing a flat map of the 
earth. Let the pupils color the 
land masses one color and the 
water blue. If some pupils are 
able, let them label the con- 
tinents. 

3. Give each child a large 
piece of drawing paper. Let 
him draw a thick black line to 
represent roads. Then have 
him fill in the map with road- 
side landmarks such as 
houses, trees, or lakes. Let 
the pupils bring in toy cars to 
be used on their road maps. 
Pupils could work in pairs for 
this activity, perhaps planning 
a trip they would like to take. 


LESSON 4 (pp. 116-117) 


Knowledge Objective: A map 
can be made of many different 
kinds of places. 


Value Objective: Appreciating 
the usefulness of a map. 


Skills: analyzing, comparing, 
hypothesizing 


New Words: Sandy’s, books, 
chair, rug, bed, dresser 


Materials: copies of a simple 
map of your classroom 


Introduction 

Ask the children if they go to 
many different places during 
the school day and on the 
weekend. Ask: ‘“‘Where do you 
go? Could we draw maps of 
these places if we wanted to?” 


Lesson Development 

Page 116: Maps are different 
from photographs Have the 
class look at the photograph 
on this page and name the 
things they see. Tell them that 
this is a photograph of Sandy’s 
room. Now ask them to look 
at the map on this page. Ask: 
“What is this?” Read the la- 
bels with the children. Ask: 
“Are these the same things 
that are in the photograph 
above? Do they look the 
same? How are they differ- 
ent?” Go over the map with 
the class. Read the text and 
let the children answer the 
question. 


Wyo 










Books ||| {|| 


Dresser 


Bed 





Which is a map of Sandy’s room? 
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This is Sandy’s classroom. 


Can you make a map of her classroom? 
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Page 117: Drawing a map 
Read the text. Go over the dif- 
ferent objects in the class- 
room. Help the children make 
the map on the chalkboard. 
Ask: “Is it hard to draw a 
map? What do you think of our 
map? Pretend you never saw 
the photograph in the book. 
Describe what you see on the 
map.” 


Activities 

1. Duplicate a simple map of 
your classroom and give each 
child a copy. Ask them to draw 
in some new detail (it could 
be themselves), and have them 
tell the class about it. 

2. Cut out appropriate photo- 
graphs from magazines. Let 
the pupils paste the photo- 
graphs on one side of their 
notebooks and draw a corre- 
sponding map on the other 
side. 

3. Have pupils draw maps of 
their own rooms at home. 


LESSON 5 (pp. 118-119) 


Knowledge Objective: Right 
and /Jeft are terms that tell di- 
rection. 


Value Objective: Appreciating 
the usefulness of direction. 


Skills: observing, listing, com- 
paring 


New Words: Kim, toy, store, 
elephant, right, side, tiger, left, 
hand, Paul, paint 


Introduction 

Put up signs indicating the 
right-hand and left-hand sides 
of the room. Ask the pupils to 
rise and face the front. Ask 
them to point to the right-hand 
side of the room and name the 
things they see there. Then 
ask them to point to the left- 
hand side and name what they 
see on that side of the room. 
Have them sit. Ask: “Who is 
on your right-hand side? Who 
is on your left?” 


Lesson Development 

Your treatment of this lesson 
will depend on whether your 
pupils know the difference be- 
tween right and left. For those 
who already know, simply read 
the text and have pupils an- 
swer the questions. Since 
many first-graders do _ not 
know the difference between 
right and left however, you 
may need to reinforce these 
concepts many different ways. 


Kim is in a toy store. 

The elephant is on her right side. 
The tiger is on her left side. 
Which hand is on the elephant? 


Which hand is on the tiger? 
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Do you work with your right hand? 


Do you work with your left hand? 
Which hand does Paul paint with? 
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The activity suggested below 
will help you get the idea of 
right and left across to your 
pupils. Since the children in 
the photographs are facing 
the child as he looks at the 
book, the right and left of the 
children in the book are op- 
posite from the right and left 
of the child looking at the 
book. To resolve any possible 
confusion, have a child get up 
in front of the class so that he 
is facing front just as the chil- 
dren in the photos are. Ask 
him to hold up first his right 
hand, then his left. While he is 
still standing, ask: “Which 
hand is on the elephant? 
Which hand is on the tiger? 
Which hand does Paul paint 
with?” 


Activity 

Tie a small piece of string 
around the right wrist of each 
child to help distinguish his 
right hand from his left. Call 
out short directional signals 
such as: put your right hand 
up; touch your leg with your 
left hand; tap your head with 
your right hand; touch your 
right hand to your left elbow. 
This game may be played in a 
manner similar to “Simon 
Says.”’ Some pupils may want 
to try being leader and calling 
out directions. The game 
could also be played in pairs. 


EVALUATION: Remembering 
Ideas (p. 120) 


Goals: This section will help 
you see how well your pupils 
have understood that: (1) Pho- 
tographs, maps, and models 
serve different purposes. (2) 
Right and /eft are terms used 
to designate direction. 


Development 

Ask the pupils the first ques- 
tion. Ask also: How is it like 
the earth?” Ask the second 
question. Explain that the word 
picture refers to a photograph 
here. If the class has difficulty 
answering, ask: “How is a map 
made? Does a _ photograph 
usually show more things or 
fewer things than a map? How 
would you explain what a map 
is?” Now ask: “Name one 
reason you would want a pho- 
tograph of a place. Name one 
reason you would want a 
map.” Finally, ask the follow- 
ing questions about the terms 
left and right: “‘Name a person 
or a thing that is on your right. 
Name a person or a thing that 
is on your left. Why do you 
think we use the words left 
and right? Does it help us in 
any way?” Help children who 
are having trouble with the 
concept of direction. See 
whether children are able to 
answer questions with a gen- 
eral statement. 
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North Cy 
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EVALUATION: Finding Out 
(p. 121) 


Goals: This exercise requires 
pupils to represent an area 
and its physical characteris- 
tics by drawing a map. 


FINDING OUT 


New Words: well, maybe, it’s, 
room, kitchen 


Development 
Have the children read, or 

i read aloud, the text. Give them 
Think of some place you know very well. paper and crayons to make 
their maps. 
As the children draw, encour- 
age the following: 
—appropriateness of scale 
(size of objects shown in rela- 
tion to each other). For exam- 
ple, a child should not suggest 
that a car is larger than a 
bridge. 
—the inclusion of a number 
of landmarks or physical fea- 
tures. 
—accuracy in drawing the ob- 
jects they choose to include. 
—accuracy of relative loca- 
tions of features or objects 
they choose to draw. 


—— 
"2 


ie 





Maybe it’s your classroom. 


Draw a map of this place. 
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EVALUATION: What Do You 
Think? (p. 122) 


Goals: This section will help 
you see the feelings and atti- 
tudes the children have ac- 
quired about the value of mak- 
ing and using maps. 


Development 

Ask the children whether they 
think it will help them to know 
how to read and make maps, 
and why or why not. Invite 
each child to express an opin- 
ion and to state reasons for 
the opinion he expresses. Now 
have them study the illustra- 
tions on this page. Ask: “How 
is this person using a map? 
(Ask of each picture.) Is it 
helping him?” Some children 
may now find it necessary to 
change their opinions. Encour- 
age them to state their reasons 
for any changes. 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? 






Can maps help people? 
Why do you think so? 





UNIT 9: DEVELOPING READING AND VOCABULARY 
SKILLS: 


Lessons 1, 2, and 3 (pp. 124-126) 


New Words: Anne, today, taken, long, ago, yesterday, 
nine, past, just, tell 


1. To review vocabulary, write the new words on the 
chalkboard. Tell the children you will give them a clue 
for each word. When a child has identified the word, he 
may erase it from the board. 


a. My word ends like ten. (taken) 

. My word is a name for a number that begins like 
now. (nine) 

. My word begins like jump. (just) 

. My word begins like top. (tell) 

. My word rhymes with slow. (ago) 
My word is a big word that begins like yet. (yes- 
terday ) 

. My word rhymes with may. (today ) 

. My word rhymes with song. (long) 


o 


roao 
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2. Play Spin-A-Word. Make a clockface with a large 
movable hand. Alongside the clock print the new words 
plus two others. Have a child spin the hand of the clock, 
look at the number at which it stops, and then read the 
word with the same number. 


3. Duplicate the work sheet below. Tell the children to 
read each sentence and circle the word that fits into the 


blank. 


a. We moved to our house a — time ago. 
age long again 
byel want to play. 
past nine just 
c. Will you us a story? 
ago tell today 
d. Five and four make ; 
nine tell fine 
e. Some books tell us about the 
long past just 
f. I went to the store : 
yesterday take ago 
g. Ann goes to her grandmother’s farm 
tell son sometimes 
h. The picture was a long time ago. 
again taken tell 


Lessons 4 and 5 (pp. 127-128) 


New Words: Walker’s, grandmother's, grandmother, 
wore, Ruth, Wolfs, Pat, old, yet, growing, part, future 


1. To help the children understand the idea of different 
ages and generations, play “Who Came First.” Create 
two groups of five children each and give each child a 
card that says who he is. Have the first group and then 
the second line up in front of the class according to 
“Who Came First.” Call on the class to help the groups. 


Group I Group II 
me me 
my little brother my mother 


my big sister 
my father 
my grandmother 


my grandmother 
my grandmother’s mother 
my grandmother's grandmother 


2. To reinforce the meaning of the word future, dupli- 
cate a work sheet similar to the one below. Ask the chil- 
dren to put an X on the line if the action could happen 
in the future. 
In the future, I will 
be 2 years old. 
be 9 years old. 
have a job. 
be taller. 
learn to talk. 
learn to read. 





3. This exercise will provide practice in literal compre- 
hension. Instruct the children to write “yes” or “no” on 
the blank. 
Could Susan Walker’s grandmother's grandmother 
have done these things? 
a. Use a spinning wheel 
b. Make her own clothes 
. Use a telephone 
. Wear long dresses 
Go to the movies 
Watch television 
. Ride a bicycle 
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Lessons 6, 7, and 8 (pp. 129-133) 


New Words: Wilsons, moving, grown, bigger, met, every- 
one’s, spinning, wheel, thread, telephone, bicycles 


1. To réview vocabulary, play Around the World. Have 
two children stand side by side. Show a word on a flash 
card and have the children compete to see who can be 
the first to say the word correctly. The one who loses sits 








down. The winner moves to the next seat in the row. The 
child who is able to move to every seat in the room has 
gone “Around the World.” 


2. The work sheet below will provide additional practice 
in classifying. Ask the children to put an X on the line 
if the word is the name of a machine. 

telephone 

flower 

car 

duck 

wheel 

Susan 

puppy 

bicycle 

jet 


3. Duplicate the work sheet below to provide practice 

in recognizing syllables. Instruct the children to listen to 

the number of syllables they can hear, and then let them 

write 1, 2, or 3 on the blank. 
owing 

Pat 

future 

wore 

grandmother 

wolf 


old 


Lessons 9 and 10, Remembering Ideas, Finding Out, 
and What Do You Think? (pp. 134-140) 


New Words: Americans, farms, towns, began, called, be- 
came, cities, city, buildings, three 


1. To practice the new vocabulary, duplicate a work 
sheet like the one below. Ask the children to circle the 
word or phrase that completes the sentence. 

a. Cities have many tall 





buildings fast 
b. Do have tall buildings? 
towns hands 
c. Farms have many trees and 
animals tell 
d. I live 7 
on a farm in a city in a town 





e. Farms, towns, and cities are 
places things 


2. To provide practice in forming plurals by adding s, 
duplicate the work sheet below. Instruct the children to 
make the words mean more than one by adding an s at 


the end of the word. 


farm 
town 

. building 
bird 
duck 
animal 
place 

. friend 
rule 
map 


is prosere Bl Omer 


3. To strengthen the perception of plural words, Monkey 
may be played. Print the singular form of a word on one 
card and print its plural form on another card. Prepare 
a set of cards and include one word card without a pair. 
Then shuffle them. Distribute the cards to the children. 
Make sure each child has a card. The first child stands 
up and reads his word to the class. The child who has the 
corresponding pair holds up his card and joins his part- 
ner. The game continues until it comes the turn of the 
child without a partner. He then becomes a “Monkey.” 


More to Do 


1. To reinforce the children’s understanding of the past, 
and to give practice in oral interpretation, have the chil- 
dren look through Unit 9 to find pictures of old things. 
Have some of the class supplement the list with pictures 
cut out of magazines. Make a list of these things on the 
chalkboard (for example, a spinning wheel, a telephone, 
etc.). Now think up names for an imaginary family or 
group of characters that might have lived a long time ago. 
Help the pupils to establish a setting and a few props 
around which they can base a dramatization. Help them 
to write a play about the life of these characters. Then 
have the class read and act out the play to provide prac- 
tice in group reading and expression. 


2. Explain the term autobiography, and then let the chil- 
dren write simple stories to tell about their lives. Encour- 
age them to include interesting events they may remem- 
ber, and things that they have seen, felt, or thought. Let 
the children illustrate their autobiographies, and bind 
them together for a class book. 


3. Write some of the key words from this chapter 
(change, long ago, past, future, today, farms, towns, etc. ) 
on the chalkboard. Help the class to write group poems, 
songs, or stories using ideas that these words suggest. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Day, Cuarence. Life with Father. 
N.Y.: Alfred A. Knopf. Also avail- 
able in paperback editions. This is 
the classic tale about the Day family 
of New York City during the last 
years of the nineteenth century. It 
is, of course, far above first-grade 
reading level, but portions of it are 
ideal for reading aloud, and it cap- 
tures marvelously the flavor of Vic- 
torian life in America. 


FAssLER, JOAN, AND KrANz, STUART. 
My Grandpa Died Today. N.Y.: Be- 
havioral Publications. A little boy 
learns to understand and accept the 
death of his grandfather. 


TayLor, SypNeEy. All-of-a-Kind Fam- 
ily. N.Y.: Yearling Books, Dell. 


AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 


Films 


Boomsville 
(Learning Corporation of America, N.Y.) 


An animated silent film depicting urban explosion and 
man’s perennial transformation of his environment. 


A lively story about five little girls 
growing up on New York’s Lower 
East Side near the tur of the cen- 
tury. Fun to read aloud, this book 
brings to life a world of pushcart 
vendors, Coney Island outings, 
penny candy, and horse-drawn fire 
engines. Children will relish the de- 
tails that evoke the busy life led by 
the girls and their friends and rela- 
tives. 


Wiper, Laura INcALts. Little House 


in the Big Woods. N.Y. Trophy 
Books, Harper and Row. The first 
in a series about a family growing 
up in an America of an earlier day. 
Through the books, the frontier 
Midwest changes gradually from a 
wild land of sod houses and hard 











4, Have the children use puppets to role-play changes 
they have seen in their lifetime. In each case, describe a 
setting or place, and characters. Let the children imagine 
how the characters would relate to each other. 


life to a settled place of small towns. 
Children might enjoy being read 
descriptions of objects and customs 
that were commonplace then but 
have since given way to the appli- 
ances and doings of modern life. 
Given below are a few other books 
in the series by Mrs. Wilder. 


. By the Shores of Silver Lake. 
N.Y.: Trophy Books, Harper and 


Row. 


. Little House on the Prairie. 
N.Y.: Trophy Books, Harper and 


Row. 


. On the Banks of Plum Creek. 
N.Y.: Trophy Books, Harper and 


Row. 


The Transportation Revolution 
(Learning Corporation of America, N.Y.) 
A film tracing the development of changing modes of 


transportation; the film uses photos of actual early rail- 
roads, airplanes, and automobiles. 
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LESSON 1 (p. 124) 


Knowledge Objectives: The 
past is any time before “now.” 
The passage of time is usually 
characterized by change. 


Value Objective: Appreciating 
that time is ever-present and 
that it moves. 


Skills: observing, comparing, 
generalizing 


New Words: Anne, today, 
taken, long, ago 


Introduction 

Have each child tape-record 
or illustrate an incident from 
the past that happened to him 
or to a friend or relative. Ask 
each child to be specific about 
how long ago the incident oc- 
curred. Discuss a few of the 
incidents. 


Lesson Development 

Read the text to the class. Ask 
about the first picture: “How 
old does Anne seem to be in 
this photo?” Ask about the 
second picture: “Do you see 
Anne? Where? Who else is in 
the picture? How many peo- 
ple are in Anne’s family?” Ask 
about the third picture: “Do 
you see Anne here? How is 
this photo different from the 
first family picture? Who is 
missing? Try to describe what 
happened in the time between 
when the two family pictures 
were taken. Did everything re- 
main the same? Do you know 
another word for ‘long ago’ or 
‘the time before now’? Who 
has heard the word past?” 


Activities 

1. Have the children bring in 
baby pictures to show. Then 
let the pupils write stories tell- 
ing what they remember about 
when they were younger. 

2. Have the pupils draw and 
label three things they can re- 
member doing when they were 
younger. 





This is Anne. 


© 






This is Anne’s family today. This is also Anne’s family. | 
This picture was taken long ago.| | 
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Activities 
1. Call on various pupils to 
tell a ae Soe othing they did 
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other children. 


Yesterday Mary was eight. 






2. Ask the pupils to recall 
S i things they h ive done in 
Today she is nine! sce dring the 


The past is not just long ago. 


Yesterday is the past, too. 


pa C 
“The past is | last. week. 


LESSON 3 (p. 126) 


Knowledge Objective: We 
learn about the past from pic- 
tures, photographs, books, and 
people who lived in the past. 


Value Objective: Appreciating 
people’s ability to record and 
remember the past. 


Skills: observing, comparing, 
generalizing 


New Word: tell 


Introduction 

Before having the children 
look at the text, ask: “How do 
we know what happened in the 
past? Do you know about 
something that happened be- 
fore you were born? What was 


it? How do you know about 
ite 


Lesson Development 

Ask the class to look at the top 
picture. Ask: “Does this pic- 
ture show one way we learn 
about the past?’ Read the 
text. Ask: “Do you think the 
bottom photograph was taken 
this year? A few years ago? 
Many years ago? Explain. 
Does the bottom picture tell us 
another way we learn about 
the past?” Read the text. Ask: 
“What does this picture tell 
you about the past? Have you 
ever seen a very old photo- 
graph? How did you -know it 
was old? What did it tell you 
about life long ago?” 


Activities 

1. Invite some grandparents 
or other older people from the 
neighborhood to the class to 
tell about life long ago. Have 
the children prepare questions 
in advance. 

2. Bring in magazines or his- 
tory books and find pictures 
showing things from the past. 
Ask: “How can we tell that 
these things are old?” 


How do we know what happened in the past? 
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Sometimes pictures show us what the past was like. 





Susan Walker’s grandmother’s Ruth Little Wolf’s 


grandmother wore grandmother’s 
these clothes grandmother wore 
long ago. clothes like these. 
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Sometimes things tell us what the past was like. 


Sometimes books tell us what the past was like. 
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LESSON 4 (p. 127) 


Knowledge Objective: Artifacts 
and written records’ are 
sources of information about 
the past. 


Value Objective: Realizing the 
importance of artifacts as evi- 
dence of earlier ways of life. 


Skills: observing, comparing, 
generalizing 


New Words: Walker’s, grand- 
mother’s, grandmother, wore, 
Ruth, Wolf’s 


Introduction 

Display some pictures of old 
cars, airplanes, carriages, 
cooking implements, or other 
items. Ask about each: “What 
can we tell about the past from 
this? How do we know that 
these things are old?” 


Lesson Development 

Have the class look at the top 
left picture. Ask: “Do you 
think these are Susan’s own 
clothes? Do they look like 
clothes worn today?” Read the 
text. Have the class look at 
the top right picture. Read the 
text. Ask: “Were the clothes 
in both these pictures worn 
long ago? Did the great-great- 
grandmothers of both girls 
wear the same kinds of 
clothes? How do these clothes 
tell about the past? Look at 
the bottom picture. Does this 
suggest another way to learn 
about life long ago?” Read the 
text. 


Activities 

1. Arrange for the class to 
visit a museum with reproduc- 
tions of early American inte- 
riors. Ask the pupils to note 
the clothes, furniture, and 
home implements. 

2. Collect books which have 
illustrations of old things. Have 
each pupil select a picture to 
describe to the class, and then 
tell what the thing is like today. 


LESSON 5 (p. 128) 


Knowledge Objectives: The 
future is any time beyond the 
present. Time affects people 
in many ways. Every individual 
changes physically over time. 
By observing the past, we can 
sometimes anticipate the fu- 
ture. 


Value Objective: Accepting 
the life cycle of the individual. 


Skills: observing, comparing, 
generalizing 


New Words: Pat, old, yet, 
growing, part, future 


Introduction 

Show the class a picture of 
yourself as a child and a pic- 
ture of yourself recently. Ask: 
“In what ways do you think 
you will change in the future?” 


Lesson Development 

Have the children look at the 
picture of Pat on the top of the 
page. Read the text. Ask: 
“How old do you think Pat is 
here? Were you this old once?” 
Have the class look at the bot- 
tom picture. Ask: “How old do 
you think this girl is? How do 
you know? Are you this old 
yet? Will you ever be this 
old?” Read the text questions. 
Ask: “What are some ways you 
think you will change as you 
grow up? Why?” 


Activities 

1. Ask some children to role- 
play situations involving peo- 
ple of different ages. Have 
others guess who and what is 
being acted out. Examples 
might be: an old person in a 
wheelchair, a baby in a crib, 
an adult person driving a car, 
an older boy working. 

2. Let the pupils bring in re- 
cent pictures of themselves to 
contrast with the baby pictures 
displayed in Lesson 1. Have 
them describe changes that 
have taken place. 





This is Pat. 


Were you ever as small as Pat? 


Are you this old yet? 
Is growing up part of your past? 


Is growing up part of your future? 
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The Wilsons have lived in different places. 


Have you lived in different places, too? 


Is moving part of your past? 
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LESSON 6 (p. 129) 


Knowledge Objective: Every 
person’s past is made up of 
different kinds of experiences 
and events. 


Value Objective: Appreciating 
the diversity of one’s own ex- 
perience. 


Skills: observing, comparing, 
generalizing 


New Words: Wilsons, moving 


Introduction 

Ask: “How many pupils have 
ever moved?” Let those pupils 
describe what it was like. 


Lesson Development 

Read the first sentence. Ask: 
“What kinds of places have 
the Wilsons lived in?” Finish 
the text. Ask: ‘What kind of 
changes were we talking about 
before (on page 128)? What 
kind of change are we talking 
about here? Do both kinds of 
change happen to most peo- 
ple? What are some other 
kinds of change that happen to 
most people? What are some 
other kinds of change that 
have happened to you? Have 
you always been in the first 
grade? Have you always 
known how to do everything 
you can do now?” 


Activity 

Let small groups of pupils 
role-play the act of moving 
from one living place to an- 
other. Let some pupils play the 
parts of family members and 
others play the parts of mov- 
ing men. Help the pupils list 
some of the jobs that must be 
done when a family moves 
(packing, cleaning, driving, 
unpacking, etc.). 


LESSON 7 (pp. 130-131) 


Knowledge Objective: Every 
person’s life is made up of 
different kinds of experiences 
and events. 


Value Objective: Recognizing 
the value of change and diver- 
sity in one’s life. 


Skills: observing, comparing, 
generalizing 


New Words: grown, bigger, 
met, everyone’s 


Introduction 

Ask the pupils to close their 
eyes and try to remember this 
time last year. Ask: ‘Can you 
think of something you know 
now that you did not know 
then? Do you have any new 
friends? Has anything new 
happened to you? How do you 
feel about the changes in your 
life?” 


Lesson Development 

Page 130: Change in your past 
Read and discuss this page 
with the class. After each sen- 
tence, ask: “Is this a change?” 
(For example, “You have 
grown bigger. Is this a 
change?”’) Also, ask the chil- 
dren to give personal exam- 
ples of each of the changes 
mentioned. Ask: “Do you think 
change happens all the time? 
Do you always notice changes 
when they take place?” 

Page 131: Change in your fu- 
ture Have the class study the 
picture on this page. Ask: 
“Who knows what is happen- 
ing here? Do you think this 
will happen to someone you 
know? Will it happen to you?” 
Explain, or elicit the explana- 
tion from the children, that a 
graduation marks a change— 
the end of having to go to a 
certain school. Tell the class 
that you will name some 
changes. Ask them whether 
they think the changes will 
happen to them. The changes 


Change is part of your past. 
You have grown bigger. 
You have learned new things. 


You have met new friends. 


You have been to new places. 
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Change is part of everyone's lite. 


Is change part of your future, too? 
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are: grow another foot taller, 
learn to write in script, have 
another birthday, move to a 
higher grade, get a job. Ask: 
“Why do you think these 
things will happen? Have you 
seen them happen to other 
people? Do you see these 
things happen over and over? 
Have you seen these things 
happen many times? Does that 
tell you why we might expect 
them to happen again?’ Read 
the text with the class. Ask: 
“Can the past help us imagine 
what might happen in the fu- 
ture? Name some things you 
feel sure will happen in the 
future. (Examples: summer will 
come, the day will turn into 
night, etc.) Tell why you think 
so.” Tell the class that you will 
name some people who might 
be helped in their jobs by 
learning about the past. Ask 
them to tell how the people 
might be helped. The people 
are: scientists trying to find 
out how a disease is caused, 
people planning cities, a 
teacher trying to decide what 
to do in class next month or 
next year, detectives trying to 
solve a mystery. 


Activities 

1. Have the children make and 
illustrate a list of things which 
they may do next year. 

2. Have the class put together 
a list of what they think they 
will do and learn in the second 
grade. Invite a pupil from the 
second grade to come in and 
tell the class about what his 
class is doing in school this 
year. Have the pupils discuss 
whether these are changes 
they can look forward to next 
year. 

3. Have the pupils role-play 
different things they and their 
families are planning to do 
over the summer vacation. Let 
others guess the activities. 


LESSON 8 (pp. 132-133) 


Knowledge Objectives: People 
have invented new machines 
and tools to help them. People 
change and improve their ma- 
chines. 


Value Objective: Appreciating 
people’s creativity and ingenu- 
ity. 

Skills: observing, comparing, 
generalizing 


New Words: spinning wheel, 
thread, telephone, bicycles 


Introduction 

Display a few sets of contrast- 
ing pictures such as an old 
and a new Car, an airplane, a 
telephone, a sewing machine, 
or other items. Ask the pupils: 
“Have these things changed? 
Why do you think so? Can you 
think of things we have today 
that your grandparents did not 
have?” 


Lesson Development 

Page 132: New _ inventions 
Help the children read the text 
and study the picture on this 
page. Ask them if they have 
ever seen anybody use a spin- 
ning wheel. Ask them what it 
was used for and why itis 
no longer used. 

Page 133: Inventions old and 
new Have the class look at 
the pictures. Read the first two 
sentences. Ask: “Could you 
tell what these things were be- 
fore we read the text? How? 
Have you seen anybody use a 
telephone like this one? How 
is this telephone like the tele- 
phones we have now? How 
are these bicycles like the 
bicycles we have now? How 
are they different? Why do 
you think these things have 
changed? Do you think the 
ones we have today are bet- 
ter?” Note: You may discover 
that children assume that any 
type of modernization is good. 
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This is a spinning wheel. 
People long ago used it to make thread. 
Do people still use spinning wheels? 


Name some things we have today 


that people did not have long ago. 





Have the children ask an adult 
if things are better today be- 
cause of new and improved 
machines and conveniences. 
Have the children ask an adult 
whether some things were bet- 
ter in the past. Ask for exam- 
ples. Suggest to the class that 
not all advances are necessar- 
ily good. For example, al- 
though textile machines today 
are more efficient than an in- 
dividual with a spinning wheel, 
the individual’s pride in his or 
her handiwork has been lost. 
Furthermore, there have been 
changes in the quality of the 
items produced. You might 
also mention the idea of indus- 
trial pollution of the environ- 
ment. 


This is a telephone made long ago. 





Activities 

1. Read the pupils a_ story 
about life several generations 
ago, such as Life With Father. 
(See Bibliography.) Have them 
notice the mention of things— 
tools, machines, inventions. 
List these on the chalkboard. 
Have the pupils tell if each 
item is still available or not, or 
if it has changed. 

2. If any of the children’s par- 
ents are scientists or engi- 
neers, have them come in and 
tell the class about their work. 
3. Have each child think of 
some tool, machine, or vehicle 
that he would like to invent. Let 
each child draw a picture of 
his idea and make up a short 
story to tell how it works. 

4. Have the children bring in 
or draw a picture of something 
that has been invented or 
changed recently. 

5. Collect futuristic pictures. 
Ask the pupils to study them 
and name other changes they 
think would occur if what is in 
the futuristic pictures came 
into being. 





These are bicycles made long ago. 


Can you name something else that has changed? 
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LESSON 9 (pp. 134-135) 


Knowledge Objectives: Places, 
as well as people, change in 
time. Most Americans used to 
live on farms, and early Ameri- 
can towns were small. 


Value Objectives: Appreciating 
growth and change. Under- 
standing that the United States 
has a history. 


Skills: observing, comparing, 
generalizing 


New Words: Americans, farms, 
towns, began, called, became 


Introduction 

Ask the children if they have 
seen television programs 
about life long ago. Ask: “Can 
you imagine what it would 
have been like to live at that 
time? Do you think you would 
have liked it? What are some 
things that you would have 
done that you do not do to- 
day? What are some things 
you can do now that you could 
not have done then?” 


Lesson Development 

Page 134: Farms and small 
towns Ask the class to study 
the picture on this page. Read 
the text. Ask: “Do you think 
this photograph was taken re- 
cently or a long time ago? 
What does the picture ‘tell’ 
you?” Discuss aspects of farm 
life, such as the isolation from 
neighbors, the necessity for a 
family’s self-reliance and hard 
work, and the amount and use 
of leisure time. Discuss as- 
pects of small-town living, 
such as knowing most people, 
and being familiar with every 
place in town. 
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Long 
Long 


ago, many Americans lived on farms. 


ago, many Americans lived in small towns. 








Little towns began to grow. 


Soon they were too big to be called towns. 
They became something else. 


What do you think towns became? 
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Page 135: Towns begin to grow 
Read the text to the class. Ask: 
“Does this picture show a 
town or a city? Why do you 
think so?” Note: There is no 
clear yes or no answer to this 
question; its purpose is to get 
the children to think about 
what the words city and town 
connote. Ask: ‘“‘What is the dif- 
ference between a city and a 
town? Do you think cities al- 
ways start when the number 
of people in a place grows? 
Do you think this has hap- 
pened all over the world or 
just in our country? Do you 
think cities all over the world 
started at the same time?” 


Activities 

1. Read the pupils some sto- 
ries about life in small towns 
in pioneer days (see Bibliog- 
raphy). Have them role-play 
different situations from the 
stories. 

2. If there is a television West- 
ern in your area that you think 
is suitable, ask the class to 
watch it. In class, ask the chil- 
dren to imagine themselves 
living at that time. Draw col- 
umns on the board with head- 
ings like “School,” “Home,” 
“Our Town,” ‘“‘Parents’ Jobs,” 
“My Jobs,” etc. Let the class 
dictate descriptions. Later, 
they can illustrate what they 
think was most different about 
life then. 


LESSON 10 (pp. 136-137) 


Knowledge Objectives: One of 
the important changes in this 
country and the world has 
been the rise of cities. Cities 
are always changing. 


Value Objectives: Accepting 
change. Seeing change as an 
exciting and interesting pro- 
cess. 


Skills: observing, comparing, 
generalizing 


New Words: cities, city, build- 
ings 


Introduction 

Ask the children to name all 
the things they can remember 
having seen in a city. Make a 
list of these things on the 
chalkboard (tall buildings, 
traffic, bridges, boats, big 
stores, many people, etc.). 
Ask: “Where have you seen 
these things? What do you 
like about cities? What are 
. some things you do not like 
about them?” 


Lesson Development 

Page 136: Americans in cities 
Have the class look at the pic- 
ture on this page. Ask: “‘Is this 
a picture of a city? Why do 
you think so?” Read the first 
two sentences of the text to 
the class. Ask: “Did most 
Americans live in or near cities 
long ago? How do we know 
where most Americans. lived 
long ago? Do you think people 
would rather live in a small 
town or in a city? Where would 
you rather live?’”’ Read the last 
two questions. 
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Some little towns became big cities. 
Today, most Americans live in or near cities. 


Do you live in a city? 


Is there a city near youP 





Page 137: Cities change, too 
Ask: “What is happening in 
TMT = ; _, this picture?” Read the text. 
I WA i Li iil | | Ask: “Do you know a town that 

We is becoming a city? (Note: If 
this is happening in your area, 
children may not realize it.) 
Do you know someplace where 
an old building is being torn 
down to make room for a new 
building? Do the new buildings 
look the same as the old build- 
ings? Do you think cities will 
continue to change? Why do 
you think so?” 


Activities 
1. Have the pupils cut pictures 
of cities out of magazines to 
make a collage for a bulletin- 
board display. Encourage the 
pupils to write poems in their 
Q notebooks about city sights 
ra li re =F and sounds. 
, sete a. 5 * a og 2. Invite someone who has 
: lived in your neighborhood a 
long time to tell the children 
ja TP » about changes he has seen 
: 4 there during his lifetime. 
3. Take the children on a walk 
around an urban area to note 
changes under way, such as 
new roads or buildings, con- 
struction, etc. 
4. Collect boxes of various 
sizes. Have the pupils use 
paper and other materials to 
construct buildings of all 
kinds. Let them glue these to 
an oak tag or cardboard base 
to represent a large city. 
5. If you are in an urban area, 
try to arrange a visit to the top 
of a large office building 
where the children can get a 
view of the surrounding area. 
Upon returning to class, let 
them draw pictures of what 
they have seen. 


Cities are changing sae BoHave- pupils whouhavemite 


ited large cities tell the class 
Wd about their trips. Some of them 
Old buildings come down. may wish to write stories and 
ae illustrate them. These may be 
New buildings go up. mounted on construction pa- 
per and bound into a book for 

the class. 


Sem mee 





Has the place where you live changed? 
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EVALUATION: Remembering 
Ideas (p. 138) 


Goals: This exercise focuses 
on the pupils’ comprehension 
of the principle that we learn 
about the past from artifacts, 
from visual and written rec- 
ords, and from people who 
have lived in the past. 


New Word: three 


Development 

Have the class look at the il- 
lustrations. Ask: “What is hap- 
pening in each of the pictures? 
Do these pictures show us 
ways we can learn about what 
happened long ago?” Let the 
children discuss some things 
they know about the past and 
tell how they learned them. 
Next, arrange to talk to the 
class members individually, or 
in groups small enough to per- 
mit you to note each child’s 
responses. Read the student(s) 
the following paragraph: 
“Can you tell us what it was 
like when your grandmother 
was a little girl, Mark?” asked 
the teacher. 

“Yes,” said Mark. “Not as 
many people lived in cities 
then. More people lived on 
farms or in towns. They had 
old-fashioned cars. There was 
no TV. Most families did not 
have telephones. The _ tele- 
phones they did have looked 
different from ours.” 

You may need to read the 
paragraph twice. Then ask 
these questions: “How could 
Mark know these things about 
the past? Name three ways. 
From this paragraph can you 
tell how we can learn about 
the past?” 

Children should be encour- 
aged to give answers that are 
to the point and well reasoned 
out. For the last question, try 
to elicit generalized answers. 
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REMEMBERING IDEAS 





Name three ways we know what happened in 


the past. 


FINDING OUT 





Find out how many different places your 


family has lived. 
Bring in a picture of your mother or father 


taken long ago. 
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EVALUATION: Finding Out 
(p. 139) 


Goals: This exercise can be 
used to foster the pupils’ de- 
velopment in the area of social 
studies inquiry skills such as 
locating information, tallying, 
recording data in chart form 
(listing, grouping, and label- 
ing), and using data to form 
hypotheses. 


Development 

Tell the children that both of 
the pictures on this page show 
the same family. Ask: “What 
is the same in each picture? 
What is different in each?” 
Ask how many children know 
the number of different places 
their family has lived (since 
they were born). If some do 
not know, have them find out 
for the next day. When every- 
one has an answer, take a 
tally and construct a chart on 
the board with columns la- 
beled ‘‘Never Moved,” “Moved 
Once,’ and ‘Moved Two 
Times or More.” Have the chil- 
dren copy this chart on 
butcher paper. Take a tally of 
how many families have moved 
once, and so forth, by having 
children raise their hands. 
Let each child count the hands 
raised in response to each 
question and fill in his chart 
by himself. (You may want to 
do an example on the board 
to show them how to fill in the 
chart.) When the chart is com- 
plete, ask: “What does this 
column tell us (pointing to the 
first row on the board)?” Do 
the same thing with the other 
columns. Now ask: “What 
does our chart tell us about 
how much the families of our 
class have moved?” If no one 
can answer this general ques- 
tion, ask some more specific 
questions such as: “Have 
many families moved a lot? 
Have most families lived in 
only one place?” 


EVALUATION: What Do You 
Think? (p. 140) 


Goals: The purpose of this 
section is to help pupils under- 
stand the value and applica- 
tion of what they have learned 
in the unit. 


Development 

Have the class study the illus- 
trations. Ask: “Which things 
were made long ago? Which 
things might be made now or 
in the future? Name one way 
the car and the covered wagon 
are alike. Do you think the 
people who invented cars got 
ideas from looking at wagons 
and carriages? Do people who 
build houses now get ideas 
from houses that were built 
before? Can you find a picture 
in this unit of something made 
long ago that looks like some- 
thing we have today?” (See 
page 133.) 

Ask the children to think of a 
time when they avoided mak- 
ing a mistake because they 
remembered making that mis- 
take before. 

Read the children the follow- 
ing situation: 

The Roths are going on a pic- 
nic. 

“Last time it rained and we 
forgot something to sit on,” 
said Mark. 

“We thought there would be a 
place to buy drinks and there 
wasn’t,” said Gary. 

“We started out too late and 
didn’t get there till after lunch 
time,” said Sarah. 

“Let’s do better this time,” 
said Mr. Roth. 

“Well, who knows what will 
happen this time?” said Mrs. 
Roth. 

Ask the children: “Will the 
Roths have a better picnic if 
they remember what hap- 
pened last time? Can they 
think of every problem that 
could come up? Does thinking 
about the past help you plan?” 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? 





Does it help us to learn about the past? Why? : 
Does it help us to think about the future? Why > 
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LESSON 1 (p. 142) 


Knowledge Objectives: One 
purpose of this unit is to re- 
view some of the subjects and 
concepts developed in the 
text. During this lesson, pupils 
will review some of the ideas 
in Unit 2 (All About Families). 


Value Objectives: Appreciating 
one’s capacity for learning. 
Appreciating the extent of 
learning that has taken place 
during the school year. 


Skills: recalling, analyzing, 
generalizing 


New Word: finished 


Lesson Development 

Explain to the pupils that this 
is the last unit in the book. 
Read the text aloud. Ask the 
pupils to find another page in 
the book with the same pic- 
ture. (The picture is on page 
31.) Tell the class: “We stud- 
ied things people in a family 
do. What were some of the 
things? Look at the pages 
about families (pages 24-35) 
on your own. (Have everyone 
look through the book for a few 
minutes.) Now do you remem- 
ber some things we studied?” 
Do the exercise on page 36 
with the children. This should 
get the class to think about 
some of the things they 
learned in the unit on families. 
Ask whether anyone remem- 
bers having done the exercise 
before. If you have saved the 
children’s work, you might 
want to return some of the 
papers done for this unit, 
(such as the charts they made 
for the evaluation exercise on 
page 37). To review family 
concepts, have the pupils 
make up stories about the fam- 
ily shown on page 142. Ask 
specific questions to help 
them get started, such as: “Is 
there a mother in this family? 
What do they do for fun? Do 
they ever have fights?” 
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Now you have finished this book. 


You have learned about yourself and your family. 








You have learned about other people and other families. 


You have learned how other people live. 
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LESSON 2 (p. 143) 


Knowledge Objectives: Les- 
son 2, like Lesson 1, is a con- 
tent-review lesson. Its purpose 
is to remind pupils of one of 
this book’s central themes: the 
idea that although people in 
different cultures or circum- 
stances live differently, peo- 
ple everywhere have many 
common needs and charac- 
teristics. 


Value Objectives: Appreciating 
one’s capacity for learning. 
Appreciating the extent of 
learning that has taken place 
during the school year. Valu- 
ing universal human qualities. 


Skills: recalling, generalizing, 
comparing, contrasting 


Lesson Development 

Read all of the text aloud. Ask 
pupils to find the picture where 
it first appeared in the book 
(Unit 2, page 23; the picture is 
on page 25). Tell the class: 
“We have learned about many 
people from the words and pic- 
tures in this book. Do you 
think most of the pictures in 
this book show people like you 
or different? (Hold up pages 
24 and 25.) Do people every- 
where have families? (Hold up 
page 46.) What are some 
things people everywhere need 
to learn? (page 53). Will you 
learn these things? Will you 
learn something different? Do 
children everywhere learn? 
(page 78) Do people every- 
where work? Why? (page 85) 
Do people everywhere have to 
follow rules? Why? (page 128) 
Does everyone have changes 
in his life?” 


Activity 

Have the pupils complete five 
sentences beginning “People 
everywhere. . . .” Have them 
find pictures in magazines to 
illustrate their sentences. 
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If the pupils do not answer 
spontaneously, ask: “Could we 
read about these _ things? 
Could someone tell us? Are 
there things we could look at 
besides pictures that would 
give us an idea? Let’s list ways 
we have learned about things 
this year (on the chalkboard). 
Have you talked about yourself 
and your family and things that 
have happened to you while 
we studied this book?” Show 
the children one of the charts 
they constructed during the 
year (e.g., see exercises on 
pages 37, 51, and 95). Re- 
view the chart and ask what 
they learned from it. Ask: “Did 
you use things that have hap- 
pened to you to make the 
chart? Did you learn some- 
thing from them? Do you help 
yourself learn?”’ Now show the 
students one of the What Do 
You Think? sections. Ask: 
“Did you make up your own 
mind about this question? Did 
you help yourself learn by 
thinking for yourself?”’ 


Activities 

1. Think of things such as 
those suggested below that 
the class might want to Know 
more about. Write them on 
slips of paper. Have a pupil 
pick a slip and tell the class 
ways they could find out 
about that thing. Examples: 
What was this school like ten 
years ago? How do you take 
care of a dog? What do people 
wear in India? 

2. Preselect a handful of inter- 
esting magazine pictures de- 
picting people in various set- 
tings. Have the pupils select 
a picture and describe it as 
fully as possible. Ask: “What 
can you tell about this place 
and its people from this pic- 
ture?” You can compare two 
of these pictures to create a 
chart on the board. Have the 
pupils suggest the criteria of 
differences (e.g., styles of 
dress, climate). 


LESSON 4 (pp. 146-147) 


Knowledge Objective: This 
lesson will review some of the 
things learned in _ previous 
units. 


Value Objectives: The primary 
objective of this lesson is to 
increase the pupils’ awareness 
of the extent of learning that 
has taken place during this 
school year. The lesson is also 
designed to encourage pupils 
to look forward to what they 
will learn in the future. 


Skills: inferring, recalling, 
comparing, generalizing 


New Words: time, thought (as 
a noun) 


Lesson Development 

Part One: Have someone read 
page 146 aloud. Ask the pupils 
“Why do you think these pic- 
tures are used here? What 
do they show? Do they have 
anything to do with what the 
text says? Can you find these 
pictures in another place in 
the book? (pages 48 and 64) 
Is there a list somewhere in 
this book that would help us 
remember all the things we 
learned this year?’ (Table 
of Contents) Have everyone 
look at the Table of Contents. 
Ask: “Does this list remind you 
of some of the things we 
learned about? What are some 
of these things? Do you feel 
that you have learned a great 
deal this year?” Many children 
may answer no. Ask why it 
does not seem as though they 
have learned a lot. Ask: ‘Have 
you learned everything at 
once?” Ask each pupil to com- 
pare what he knows and can 
do with what a typical 5-year- 
old or 4-year-old can do. 
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You have learned a little at a time. 


But you know much more than you did last year. 


You will learn even more next year. 


What a good thought that is! 
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Part Two: Have a pupil read 
page 147 aloud. Ask: “Why do 
you think this picture is here? 
Does it have anything to do 
with what the text says? Can 
you find this picture some- 
place else in the book? (page 
125) What do you think you 
will learn in the second grade? 
Before you began going to 
school, how did you feel about 
starting the first grade?” 


Activities 

1. Have each child cut out 
pictures of people doing 
things (driving, walking, play- 
ing ball, sewing, cooking, etc.). 
Let the pupils sort the pictures 
into categories of things that 
they can do now and things 
that they will learn in the fu- 
ture. 

2. Have the pupils role-play 
what they think the first day of 
the second grade will be like. 
3. Have each child tape-re- 
cord some of the things he 
enjoyed learning during the 
year. Play the tape for the 
class. 

4. Have the first graders pre- 
pare short talks to present to 
the kindergarten class. They 
should tell the younger chil- 
dren what they will do and 
learn in the first grade. The 
class may wish to make a 
large mural to illustrate their 
talks. Invite the kindergarten 
class in to hear the presenta- 
tions. 


LESSON 5 (p. 148) 


Objectives: As in Lesson 4, the 
purposes of this lesson are pri- 
marily to encourage each child 
to value his capacity for learn- 
ing and to make him appreci- 
ate the extent of his learning. 


New Words: proud, done 


Lesson Development 

Have the page read aloud. 
Ask: “How do you feel when 
you get back a paper that has 
‘Very good’ (or whatever kind 
of grade the children are ac- 
customed to) on it?” Remind 
the children of how many 
papers they have done, how 
much they have read, and how 
many questions they have an- 
swered during the year. Ask if 
they know someone who is 
proud of them. Tell them that 
you are proud of them and 
what they have done this year. 


Activities 

1. If the children have been 
keeping “All About Me” note- 
books, have them look through 
them and pick out their best 
work. Let them tell why they 
are proud of it. 

2. Let each child tell about a 
time when he felt proud of 
something he had done. Let 
each child draw a picture of 
that time. 
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Be proud of what you have done. 


Be proud of what you will do. 


Here is a list of the words in this book: 





a 
about 
after 


ago 
air 

alike 

all 

alone 
always 
Americans 
an 

and 
animals 
another 
anything 
apartment 
are 
around 

as 

ask 

at 





bad 

be 
beads 
became 
become 
bed 
been 
began 
bicycle 
big 
bigger 
bird 


book 
boys 
broken 
brother 
build 
building 
builds 
built 
but 

by 





called 
can 
care 
Carry 
change 
changed 
changes 
chart 
children 
cities 
city 
class 
classmates 
classroom 
clean 
cleaning 
cleans 
cloth 
clothes 
cold 
contents 
cooking 
cooks 
cool 
could 
cross 








dance 
dancer 
day 
did 
different 
dinner 
dirty 
dishes 
do 
doctor 
does 
done 
down 
draw 
dry 





each 
earth 
easier 
easy 
eight 
elephant 
else 
even 
ever 
every 
everyone 
everywhere 


families 
family 


farm 
farms 
fast 
father 
fields 
find 
finished 
fish 

fix 

flat 
flower 
flowers 
fly 
fold 
follow 
following 
food 
for 
four 
friend 
friends 
from 
future 





game 
games 

get 

girls 

globe 

go 

going 

good 
grandfather 
grandmother 
great grandmother 
grow 
growing 
grown 

grows 
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half 
hand 
hands 
happen 
happened 
happily 
hard 
has 
have 
he 
head 
help 
helped 
helping 
helps 
her 
here 
his 
home 
homes 
hospital 
house 
houses 
how 


ideas 

if 
important 
in 

India 
inside 

is 

it 


Italy 
its 
it’s 


jar 
job 
jobs 
just 


keep 
kind 
kinds 
kitchen 
know 
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lamb 
land 
last 
late 
learn 
learned 
learning 
left 

life 
like 
likes 
little 
live 
lived 
lives 


living 
long 
look 
love 
loving 


make 
makes 
many 
map 
maybe 
meet 
men 
met 
money 
moon 
more 
most 
mother 
move 
moving 
much 
must 





name 


names 
near 
need 
needs 
new 


news 
next 
night 


New York City 


nine 
no one 
not 
now 





o'clock 
of 
office 
old 
older 
oldest 
on 
one 
only 
other 
outside 
over 
own 





paint 
paper 
park 
part 
past 
pay 
people 
person 
pets 
picture 
pictures 
piece 
place 
places 
plan 


playground 
post office 
problems 
proud 
puppies 
puppy 


rains 

read 
remembering 
rest 

right 

rock 

room 

rules 


same 
say 

says 
school 
see 
sewing 
she 
should 
show 
showing 
side 

six 

skirt 
small 

so 

some 
someone 
something 


sometimes 
sounds 
special 
spinning wheel 
stamps 
store 
street 
summer 
supper 
swim 
swims 


table 
take 
taken 
takes 

talk 
taught 
teaches 
teaching 
telephone 
television 
tell 

that 

the 

their 
them 
themselves 
these 
they 
thing 
things 
think 
thinking 
this 
thought 
thread 
three 


tiger 
time 

to 

today 
together 
tomorrow 
too 
tools 
towns 
toy 
trade 
tube 





United States 
until 

up 

us 

use 





vegetables 


very 
villages 





want 
wants 
warm 
was 
water 
way 
ways 


we 
wear 
well 
what 
wheel 
when 
where 
which 
while 
whistle 
who 
why 
will 
winter 
wires 
with 
woods 
word 
words 
wore 
work 
worked 
working 
works 
world 
would 
write 
written 


ge 


year 
yesterday 
yet 

you 

your 
yourself 
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(A. Felix), 6 Walter Ghandoha. 12: Shostal (Tom Morton). 13: 
Photo Researchers (Stephanie Jungmann). 14: Photo Researchers 
(Fritz Henle). 15: Authentic Pictures. 17: Photo Trends (Renner). 
18: | Monkmeyer (Jim Cron), r Rapho Guillumette (Hella Hamid). 
19: / Dell Publishing, r NASA. 


Unit 2 

23: Shostal (C. Bear). 24: tr R. Thompson, b Dell Publishing, t/ 
Rapho Guillumette (Smith), Photo Researchers (R. Kinne). 25: 
t Monkmeyer (Rogers), 6 Authentic Pictures. 26: Brodkin. 27: 
t Frederic Lewis (Lamb), b Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America. 28: Photo Researchers (Lee). 29: t Photo Researchers 
(Engh), b Photo Researchers (J. Wexler). 30: Shostal (C. Bear). 
31: tr Monkmeyer (Rogers), t/ Authentic Pictures, b Marilyn 
Kroplick. 32: t Authentic Pictures, c Rapho Guillumette (Bob 
Smith), b Rapho Guillumette (Schreiber). 33: t Rapho Guillumette 
(Bruce Roberts), 6 Harrison Forman. 34: Marilyn Kroplick. 35: 
Dell Publishing. 


Unit 3 

39: Photo Trends (Zubli). 40: Photo Researchers (W. H. Jahoda). 
41: t Rapho Guillumette (Ted Spiegal), b Rapho Guillumette (Hella 
Hamid), 42: t Photo Trends (Zubli), 6 Photo Researchers (E. Ben- 
nett). 43: t Photo Trends (Harry Schlack), b Dell Publishing. 44: 
Harrison Forman. 45: Warren Cox. 46: Photo Trends (Horst 
Schafer). 47: Harrison Forman. 48: Michal Heron. 49: t Three 
Lions, c Monkmeyer (Mimi Forsyth), b Katherine Young. 


Unit 4 

53: Authentic Pictures, 54: t Photo Trends (Zubli), b Ingeborg 
Lippmann. 55: Shostal (D. Wolf). 56: Photo Researchers (S. Collins). 
57: t Authentic Pictures, b Three Lions. 58: t Authentic Pictures, 
b Authentic Pictures. 59: t Authentic Pictures, b Ingeborg Lipp- 
mann. 60: Monkmeyer (Hugh Rogers). 61: b Children’s Television 
Workshop (Robert Fuhring), t Shostal. 62: Photo Researchers 
(Erika Stone). 63: Photo Trends (Schafer). 64: Photo Researchers 
(V. Englebert), 65: Photo Trends (Zubli). r 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Unit 5 

69: Authentic Pictures. 70: Dell Publishing. 71: tr and t/ Marilyn 
Kroplick, b Freelance Photographers Guild (Jan Sydow). 72: 
t! Dell Publishing, tr Shostal (R. Scurlock), 6 Photo Researchers 
(H. Barad). 73: r Warren Cox, b J. Caldwell. 74: Photo Research- 
ers (J. V. A. F. Neal). 75: Michal Heron. 76: tand b Marilyn Kroplick. 
77: tl, tt and b Marilyn Kroplick. 78: t, c, and / Authentic Pictures. 
79: Dell Publishing. 


Unit 6 

83: Dell Publishing. 84: Warren Cox. 85: Photo Researchers (Al 
Lowry). 86: Gary Junge. 87: t Gary Junge, b Forest Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 88: Warren Cox. 89: Dell Publishing. 
90: Photo Researchers (Erika Stone). 91: t Dell Publishing, c 
Marilyn Kroplick, 6 Authentic Pictures. 92: Photo Trends (Zubli). 
93: Raymond Borea . 


Unit 7 

97: Woodfin Camp Studio (C. Bonington). 98: t United Nations, 
c Authentic Pictures, b Photo Trends (Annan Photo Features, 
Sinclair). 99: | Photo Researchers (M. Granitsas), r Photo Re- 
searchers (E. Leitan). 100: Paula Henderson. 101: t Monkmeyer 
(ProPix), b City of New York, Housing and Redevelopment Board. 
102: t Authentic Pictures, b Woodfin Camp Studio (C. Bonington). 
103: t and b Gretchen Garner. 104: Harrison Forman. 105: t and 
bl Dell Publishing, br Nicholas Foster. 106: t and b Marilyn 
Kroplick. 107: r Photo Researchers (R. Church), / NASA. 


Unit 8 

112: NASA. 113: Marilyn Kroplick. 116: Marilyn Kroplick. 117: 
Frederic Lewis (Ben Schnall). 118: Marilyn Kroplick. 119: Photo 
Researchers (Hans Namuth). 


Unit 9 

124: tl, tr and b Marilyn Kroplick. 125: Photo Researchers (Ray- 
mond Borea). 126: t Monkmeyer (Jim Cron), b The Granger Col- 
lection. 127: b Photo Researchers (Hans Namuth), tr Michal 
Heron. 128: tl Katherine Young (Alix Euwer), 6 Photo Trends 
(Horst Schafer). 129: th and tr Marilyn Kroplick. 130: Marilyn 
Kroplick. 181: Freelance Photographers Guild (Hallinan). 132: 
The Bettmann Archive, Inc. 133: t Frederic Lewis (Jay Hirz), b The 
Bettmann Archive, Inc. 134: The Bettmann Archive, Inc. 135: 
Brown Brothers. 136: Paula Henderson. 137: Gary Junge. 141: 
Three Lions. 142: Marilyn Kroplick. 143: Authentic Pictures. 144: 
t! Photo Trends (Annan Photo Features, Sinclair), tr Photo Re- 
searchers (M. Granitsas), 6 Authentic Pictures. 145: Granger 
Collection. 146: tr Photo Trends, b Michal Heron. 147: Photo 
Researchers. (Raymond Borea). : 
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